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The Nation Rests on the Farmer 
HE slogan, ‘“Back to the Soil,”’ with its sane 


and sensible propaganda, has done much to 
dignify farming and to turn the thoughts of young 
people toward agriculture as a desirable vocation. 
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_ Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography 


are the first geographies to treat agriculture in an | 
adequate manner, as the basal industry of human life 


| They emphasize the inter-relation of agriculture and _ physical 
| geography. They make clear the importance of understanding physical 
| conditions in the cultivation of crops. They show how trade routes 
have been developed to dispose of surplus production. 





to think intelligently about the products of agriculture. They open his 
eyes to the great possibilities in the pursuit of this most necessary of all 
human industries. | 


| 
| By their constant explanation of causal relations they lead the pupil | 
| 
| 


The unity of treatment enables the pupil to acquire a clear under- 
standing of each subject. He does not have to patch together scattered 
bits of information. For example, in the account of the North Central 
| States, all the phases of wheat production—its cultivation, harvesting 
| and milling—are studied in a large way because in these States wheat is 
produced on a large scale. 





Throughout both books the study of each important agricultural | 
product is vivid and impressive. 








First Book, 72 cents Second Book, $1.24 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


CARRANZA’S CONCESSION. 


It is not strange that General 
Carranza’s concession in directing 
the release and safe transportation 
to the American border of the 
twenty-three American troopers 
taken prisoners in the fight at Car- 
razal should encourage the hope o! 
a peaceable solution of the Mexi- 
can crisis. However strong may 
have been the pressure of foreign 
diplomatists which helped Car- 
ranza to this conclusion, the act 
required courage, for it was certain 
to bring down upon Carranza the 
bitter oppostion of that large body 
of Mexicans who look upon ail 
Americans as “gringoes,”’ and de- 
sire nothing so much as war with 
the United States, with all the ac- 
companying opportunities to kill 
and plunder. It was a concession 
which deserved to be met in a con- 
ciliatory temper. There is need of 
a searching investigation of all the 
circumstances which led“up to the 
clash at Carrazal. The statements 
of some of the survivors indicate 
that the Americans may not have 
been wholly free from blame. 


WHY NOT MEDIATION? 


The Administration must expect 
criticism for rejecting the overtures 
for mediation made by Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Salvador and other Latin- 
American republics. Carranza had 
declared the readiness of the de 
facto government to accept the of- 
fer of mediation “in principle,” and 
it is not clear that the United 
States had anything to lose by at 
least listening to the overtures, 
and seeing what offers might be 
made. It is inconceivable that Car- 
ranza, while mediation was pend- 
ing, would affront all Latin-America 
by acts of war; and, if the 
mediation failed, we should be no 
worse off, and we should have 
had a much-needed interval for 
preparation. What is fully as im- 
portant, we should have demon- 
strated our good faith to the Latin- 
American republics, and should 
have averted the alienation and 
distrust which are now likely to 
count heavily against us. To reap 
the fruits of unwise “watchful 
waiting” at one time, and of un- 
due precipitancy at another is 
doubly hard 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S WITH- 
DRAWAL. 


The most captious critic cannot 


find anything half-hearted = or 
equivocal in Colonel Roose- 
velt’s letter to the Progres- 
sive National Committee, de- 


clining the nomination of the 
Progressive Convention, and urging 
all Progressives to support the Re- 
publican ticket. Colonel Roose- 
velt expressed the conviction that 
the nomination of Mr. Hughes 
meets all the conditions set forth 
in the statement of the Progres- 
sive Committee, and that the nomi- 
nation of a third ticket would be 
merely a move in the interest of 
the re-election of Mr. Wilson. He 
declared that the public record of 
Mr. Hughes is a guarantee that he 
will not merely stand for a pro- 
gram of straight-out Americanism, 


but will resolutely put it through, 
if elected; and he brushed aside 
the support given to Mr. Hughes 
by the professional German- 
Americans as prompted by antag- 
onism to himself rather than by any 
liking for Mr. Hughes. He ex- 
pressed warm admiration for Mr. 
Hughes’ character and career, and 
declared his own purpose strongly 
to support him 


A TWO-PARTY CAMPAIGN. 


The withdrawal of Colonel 
R svel ¢ } > artinr: . ¢he 
Roosevelt, and the action of the 
Progressive National Committee in 


his recommendation, and 
voting—thirty-two in favor to six 
against, and nine refusing to vote— 
to endorse Mr. Hughes, makes this 
practically a two-party campaign. 
Two or three minor parties will 
have tickets in the field, but they 
will make only an_ insignificant 
showing at the polls, and will not 
figure at all in the counting of the 
electoral votes. The Progressive 
party, as a national organization, 
has gone out of existence by its 
own act; but it finds many of its 
principles embodied in the _ Re- 
publican platform, and represented 
by the Republican candidate—as 
Mr. Hughes’ telegram to the Pro- 
gressive committee clearly shows 
This does not mean that all'former 
Progressives will vote the Repub- 
lican ticket, but the great maiority 
of them will; if the vote of the 
National Committee affords any 
basis for judgment. 


endorsing 


THE ALLIES WAKING UP. 


The long-expected offensive of 
the Allies appears te be well under 
way. In the eastern field of opera- 
tions, the Russians have gained 
possession of the whole of the 
province of Bukowina, and are 
driving the routed Austrian army 
before them to the passes of the 
Carpathians. The Italians have 
taken the offensive in Trentino, 
and across the _ border in Italy, 
where they were recently driven 
by the Austrians, and have forced 
the Austrians to a general retreat 
along the entire front. Vienna offi- 
cial despatches admit the retire- 
ment, but state that it was made 
“in order to safeguard full freedom 
of action.” In the western theatr 
of action, the British are making 
strong artillery attacks, which Ber- 
lin admits to be “important.” Mean- 
while, the Germans have made 
some slight gains in their long-pro- 
tracted attack upon Verdun. — 
WHAT 


ABOUT MACEDONIA? 





is the | ne dela 1 the conte - 
4 1 
ed offensive of the Allies 1 
iacedonia. It was expected to 


begin in the middle of May, but it 
was postponed because of the out- 
break of cholera in the Servian 
army after its arrival at Corfu. 
The Servians were in bad condi- 
tion. any way, because of the 
hardships which they had experi- 
enced in their retreat through Al- 
bania and afterward; and_ the 
cholera made sad havoc among 
them. There are now, however, 
130,000 first class Servian troops in 
Macedonia. All of the old and un- 
fit have been weeded out; and the 
present Servian army, disciplined 
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and vigorous, is eager to drive the 
enemy out of its native land. The 
British and French troops have 
been heavily re-enforced, and are 
now estimated to number 330,000. 
The original plan of the Allies was 
to strike a first blow in the Balk- 
ans to draw off the Germans from 
the western front. This plan was 
reversed; and it was decided to 
make the Macedonian offensive co- 
incide with or-immediately follow 
the concerted offensive in other 


feld -] adv ji t sre 
neias, already in progress. 


A- NEW IRISH CRISIS 


trying cir- 
ance that, when an agreement 
had at last been reached upon the 
long-vexed question of Irish Home 
Rule on the basis of Lloyd George’s 
proposals, the Nationalist and 
Ulster leaders alike assenting to 
the temporary exclusion of the six 
Ulster counties, the arrangement 
should be blocked by the obstinate 
Unionist majority in the House of 
Lords. That body has been shorn 
f a good deal of its power, but it 
till has power enough to refuse 
approval to the bill which the gov- 
ernment may put through the 
Commons, and incidentally to 
smash the existing coalition Cabi- 
net and to force a general election. 
Such conduct, in a crisis like that 
now existing, would be little short 
f treason, but some, at least, of 
the Unionist leaders are quite cap- 
able of it, being blind to any inger- 
ests except those of the aris- 
tocracy Time would ultimately 
wreak its revenge upon them, but 
that is small consolation under 
conditions like the present 


AUSTRIA AND THE PETROLITE. 


It was on the fifth of last Decem- 
ber that the Petrolite, a Standard 
Oil tanker, was attacked by an 
Austrian submarine in the Mediter- 
ranean, repeatedly fired upon, and 
forced to. deliver provisions—all 
this in spite of the fact that she 
flew the American flag, made no 
resistance, and halted at the first 
shot The excuses which the Aus- 
rian government gave for the out- 
rage were of the usual sort,—that 
the submarine commander mistook 
the steamer for a cruiser, that he 
feared that she was about to ram 
him, etc All of these were absurd. 
From December to late June seems 

long time to wait, but there is 

[ ind which 
the United States has now made 


nple ground for the dem: 


r an apology and for reparation; 
he declaration in Secre- 

tary Lansing’s letter that the con- 
luct of the submarine commander 
attacking the vessel and coerc- 

“a deliberate 
f the United 


the rights 


ing the captain was 
insult to the flag 
States and an invasi 


of American citizens 





+ 
We sha lways abuse e until we 
erstand at least its essential laws 
That every decade he United 
States four million children die under 
five vears of age, more than half of 
whom we could save if w vould, 
should seem more humiliating than 
European carnage through half a 
: 
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MISS N. M. PAIRPOINT 


Formerly Supervisor of Manual Arts 
at Bristol, R. 1, North Attleboro, 
and Fitchburg, Mass. 


MISS PAIRPOINT OFFERS THREE 


ART COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE 


1—For Grade Teachers 
To give assistance with drawing and hand- 
work in their own grades. 


2—A Normal Art Course 


To help teachers who wish to do depart- 
mental work in drawing and handwork. 


3—An Itlustrator’s Course 
To fit those who wish to draw for reproduc- 
tion. 


The work is all individual, meeting the needs of 
each student, and may begin at any time. 
ADDRESS 


MISS N. M. PAIRPOINT 


949 Hope Street Bristol, R. |. 











NEW BOOKS ON 


SUPERVISED STUDY 


By Alfred L. Hall-Quest, Professor of Educational 


Psychology and Principles of Teaching, University of 


Virginia. 
The only book published which discusses the 
supervision of stndy in the High School. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 
By Daniel Starch, Ph.D., University af Wisconsin, 
of ‘Experiments in Educational Psychology." 
The first book in which are assembled all the 
standard scales and tests available to date for 
measuring ability in school studies. 


FROEBEL’S KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES 
CRITICALLY EXAMINED 
By William H. Kily patrick, Ph.D., Associate Professor in 
the Philosophy f Educa ation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
A critical study « 
garten theory. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA: A 
Comprehensive Study of the Development of 
Education in Virginia 


author 


‘f the disputed points in kinder- 


By Cornelius J. 
Education in the State Normal Scho 
Virginia. 

Out of the mass of material inaccessible to a 
great number of teachers and students, the 
essential facts and salient features of the educa- 
tional progress a1 nd the development of educa- 
tional institutions in Virginia, have been chosen. 


Harrisonburg 


Heatwole, B.S., A. M., Professor of 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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“WHERE THERE IS NO VISION 
THE PEOPLE PERISH” 


There are two kinds of vision, in- 
sight and foresight; one acquaints 
you with the necessity of a good 
pencil and the other with the 


ability to look ahead and provide 


for your wants by making the 
proper selection. 


We want to be prepared to fill your 
order for 


Dixon’s School Pencils 


whenever you send it in. Won't 
you help us by placing it as early 
as possible ? 


Samples sent on receipt of 16 cts. in stamps 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. : 





EDUCATION 


EDUCATION THROUGH PLAY 


By Henry S. Curtis, former Secretary of the Playgrounds 
Association of America and Supervisor of the Playgrounds 
of the District of Columbia; Lecturer on Recreation. 


A discussion of the necessity of play, 
to the child's life, 
through it. 


its value 
and the education that comes 


THE PRACTICAL CONDUCT OF PLAY 


By Henry S. Curtis, 
Play.’ 


author of ‘‘Education Through 


A presentation of work already done in the 


playground movement, with directions for con- 
struction and management of playgrounds. 


PLAY IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph Lee, author of 
Philanthropy.” 

A constructive discussion of the position and 
influence of play in the life of the child, based 
primarily upon his nature and his needs. 


‘*Constructire and Preventive 


SEX-EDUCATION 


By Maurice A. Bigelow, Professor of Biology and 
Director of the School of Practical Arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

This book defines the problems of sex-education 
and points a way to their solution. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 











A New History for 
Sixth Grades 


OUR ANCESTORS IN EUROPE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


By 
Jennie HALL 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 
Edited by 
J. Montcomery GAMBRILL, Assistant Professor of 

History, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

and Lipa Lee TALL, Supervisor of Grammar 

Grades, Public Schools, Baltimore County, Mary- 

land. 

“Our Ancestors in Europe’’ is the only 
European history for children written 
first-hand from original sources. It 
presents an absorbing and connected story 
of human progress, historically accurate, 
told with wonderful dramatic effect and a 
keen appreciation of what is adapted to 
children’s interests and understanding. 






448 pages. 76 cents 


Silver, Burdett 8% Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 
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The State of Indiana Adopts 
World Book Company’s 


CENTENNIAL SPELLER 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 8 May, 1916—The 
State Board of Education unanimously 
adopted today, for a term of five years, the 
Centennial Speller, published by World 
Book Company. This means that the book 
will be used exclusively in every school in 
the state. 








The vocabulary is based upon a compara- 

| tive study of the published lists of Ayres, 

Jones, Cook-O’Shea, Buckingham, and other 

scientific investigators and upon lists from 
other reliable sources. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 




















A Reviewer in School Science and Mathematics says: 





is the result of ... 


energy, the earth’s crust, life upon the earth, 


out of the discussion 


Elements of General Science, $1.00 


GINN AND COMPANY 





- . a severe trying out of ideas and plans. . . 
for the writing of textbooks is very unusual. 
flicted with cloister-made books until we wonder if there is ever to be anyrelief. It is certainly 
refreshing to receive a book that is the result of an actual try-out with live pupils. May the 
time hasten when we shall have more books written in this fashion! 

“It is difficult to adequately review this book in the space allowed here. ...... The 
book is divided into five parts under the following topics: the air, water and its uses, work and 





CALDWELL AND EIKENBERRY’S 
ELEMENTS OF GENERAL SCIENCE 


. . . « Such preparation 
Teachers of science especially have been in- 


Each of these is developed under several heads. 


The topic ‘air,’ for example, has the following subheads: characteristics of the air, temperature 
changes, water of the air, weather, structure and the molecular theory, composition and the 
atomic theory, relation of air to food manufacture (photosynthesis of plants), dusts, molds and 
bacteria of the air, distribution of bacteria and other disease germs. It will be seen that there 
is unity in these topics which the pupil can easily appreciate, and the life problems easily grow 


al Cee We believe the authors have made a real contribution to the art of textbook 
making in general and to general-science textbooks in particular.” 


Laboratory Manual, 50 cen s 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
LONDON 
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DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION’ 


BY MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


The present is an opportune time for the publi- 
cation of Professor Dewey’s “Philosophy of Edu- 
cation.” A quarter of a century ago when 
Dewey’s Psychology appeared, a goodly number 
of people saw in it a forerunner for a better theory 
of development of mind and_ character 
than that to which wide-spread practice con- 
formed. Though it is rarely listed today among 
the psychologies for teachers yet to that book 
some trace their first glimpse into the better way. 
As his university courses in education were given 
it was frequently urged that Professor Dewey 
should publish his theory of education. His ad- 
dress on “Ethical Principles Underlying Educa- 
tion” convinced many whose theory of moral and 
ethical training had long been completed that finis 
had been written too soon; that modern life called 
for a new reading. “School and Society” has 
probably been more generally read than the Psy- 
chology or Ethical Principles. The reader, fascin- 
ated by the ideal and charmed by the style in 
which that ideal is disclosed, lays this book down 
enriched by its perusal but particularly gratified 
that one’s own ideal of school and education has 
at last been adequately portrayed. 

Slowly but intelligently the humanistic attitude 
of Professor Dewey toward childhood and life, to- 
ward society and its responsibilities as revealed 
by his writings and lectures has come to be under- 
stood, not only by a host of teachers and parents 
in America, but also by educators in England, 
Germany and France. Had he presented his 
philosophy of education ten years ago, he would 
not have spoken to so comprehensive an audience 
as will today greet “Democracy and Education.” 
With his usual insight Professor Dewey will prob- 
ably say that he was not quite ready to write the 
book ten years ago. 

Another reason why the present time is oppor- 
tune for such a vision of the social life for which 
we are striving and the part that democratic ed- 
ucation must play in its achievement, lies in the 
faint-hearted, muddled condition to which parents 
and teachers have been reduced by the long-con- 
tinued ‘wrangle over vocational training. Voca- 
tional education, not vocational training, is from 
the nature of Professor Dewey’s democratic at- 
titude of mind treated as an integral part of edu- 
cation, not as a separate and independent thing, 
aloof from that science and that art whose ex- 
pressed aim is to make America the land of oppor- 
tunity for every child within its confines. 

Wearied with criticisms founded on the method 
of the schools when the critics were school chil- 





***Democracy and Education.’’ By John Dewey. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


dren, perplexed with numberless requirements 
that have sprung up each in a night, teachers have 
begun to inquire if there is a science or an art of 
education. This book will not soothe wounded 
pride, it will not restore complacency to a 


troubled, overburdened conventional teacher or 
parent. It sketches in the large the life of human- 


ity in its social relation; in finer details it suggests 
the intangible in childhood and youth that will be- 
come energy if not dulled by subservience to the 
conventional in education. 

The meaning of freedom in school is given in 
the clearest and most explicit language—it could 
not be blurred by one who has made freedom of 
thought a necessity in his classroom. It is treated 
from a strictly impersonal standpoint, as are 
all subjects in this philosophy ; and yet at the risk 
of injecting the personal into a consideration of 
that which is devoid of personalties, it seems fit- 
ting here to touch upon the misunderstanding 
under which many labored. when Professor 
Dewey’s ideas on freedom were put into practice in 
the Dewey school of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. Teachers and 
superintendents visited that school carrying with 
them the ideals of order and discipline by which 
their efforts were daily directed. Instead of 
Straight rows of children’s heads they found chil- 
dren moving physically as if outside of school; in- 
stead of raising their hands, or making other phys- 
ical signs to indicate a desire to answer a ques- 
tion, children spoke out and expressed themselves 
as if in good societyoutside of school: The teach- 
ers of the classes were not skilful in question- 
ing that brought the desired answer speedily. 
They seemed to the visitors to be wasting time. 
Sometimes they were. All were breaking away 
from habits of long standing, and were seeking 
that better way, of which they had caught more 
than a glimpse. Visitors as a rule had not intended 
to devote time to seeing children in school acting 
as they would in society. Their ideals of order by 
which the school was to be estimated contained 
no elements corresponding to this. Not only the 
pages devoted to Freedom (see Index) but those 
also in which Body and Mind are discussed (see 
Index) are invaluable, appealing to reason and to 
sympathy for childhood. 

Professor Dewey was known as the apostle of 
the doctrine of interest, and yet what did visitors 
find in the school? A parent, the mother of two 
children, spent a half hour in a classsroom. Her 
comments answer the question. “I was a success- 
fulteacher before my marriage, and the secret of 
my success was the undivided attention my pupils 
always cave me. Yet it is almost incredible, that 
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in this much-talked-of school for nearly the entire 
half hour a boy about nine years old looked at the 
floor or slowly, without thinking, twirled a piece 
of string around one finger. To be sure, near the 
end he looked directly at the teacher and did talk 
remarkably well. He probably belongs to a highly 
educated family. But what business had he 
thinking about the question and not looking at 
the teacher? If I had been the teacher he would 
have looked at me or been sent out of the room. My 
children are not going to that school.” That parent 
like many of us could not read the manifestation 
of thought ; she was minded to seek for manifest- 
ation to which she as a teacher had trained her 
pupils. 

The chapter on Interest and Discipline demon- 
strates conclusively the proposition that interest 
and discipline are correlative aspects of activity 
having an aim. That demonstration should en- 
lighten all who are persuaded of an inseparable 
relation between a steadfast gaze and attention. 
Criticism fell most heavily on the freedom of the 
children in the Dewey School and their failure to 
square to the accepted standard of the signs of 
interest. Though the school has been organized 
on other lines in recent years, yet its work in har- 
mony with the principles of education underlyinz 
this philosophy had been continued sufficiently 
long time when Professor Dewey left it, for a class 
to have completed the elementary course and en- 
tered the high school. It may be well for those 
who incline to the opinion that the philosophy is 
attractive in theory, but not possible in practice, 
to know that the valuation put by the high school 
on the preparation of this class was high. Many 
teachers in public school systems endeavor to have 
thought given a chance in their classes, but alas, 
with from forty to fifty pupils in a thirty-minute 
recitation in elementary classes and a fifty-minute 
recitation in high school classes, how many minutes 
can be allowed for expression of the thought of 
each pupil? Much has been said recently about 
the test of a person's qualifications for member- 
ship on a Board of Education. An admirable test 
would be the question, “What is the largest num- 
ber of children that a teacher can actually teach?” 
Other tests could be made easily from the philos- 
ophy of this book. 

Turning from methods in teaching to the demo- 
cratic, the social aim in education, one almost re- 
egrets that Professor Dewey did not reserve the 
historical material for another volume, a histor) 
of education from the philosophic standpoint. The 
clean cut analysis of contributions to educational 
theory and of the progression and retrogression 
of thought on education makes one long for more. 
What is given portrays the slow advance in recog- 
nition of the value of a child’s soul to a commun- 
ity, a nation, as a parallel to the pace at which free- 
dom of thought has made headway even in 
America. 


Sometimes teachers, philanthropic workers, and 
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generous givers speak of education of the children 


of the laborer and the immigrant as something 


that will make society and government safer for 
the upper classes. In this book the philosophy 
seeks and points the way that would make edu- 
cation a great instrumentality helping children 
and youths to grow into citizenship in a govern- 
ment intended to be of, by, and for all. The soul 
to be educated under this philosophy is not Amer- 
ican, Polish, or Italian; Protestant. Jewish, or 
Romanist, poor or rich. It is a soul of any race, 
religion, or economic condition. 

Essentials in morals like those in citizenship are 
not restricted to a single chapter. They permeate 
the whole study. It is borne into the conscious- 
ness Of the reader and the student that “To pos- 
sess virtue does not signify to have cultivated a 
few namable and exclusive traits; it means to be 
fully and adequately what one is capable of becom- 
ing through association with others in all the 
offices of life.” 

On page two “Democracy and Education”’ is. 
listed in a “Textbook Series.” The book is rad- 
ically different from the jejune writing some- 
times set before teachers as educational. Parent- 
teacher Associations will find in this, inspiration 
for thought not only of the education which chil- 
dren are receiving in the school but in the home 
also. One danger attends its use. Professor Dewey 
thinks clear through a subject before writing up- 
on it. He not only desires the light, but he sees 
it shining bright and full. The result is a treat- 
ment of conditions that leaves nothing untouched. 
The leader of the reading circle studying this 
philosophy, may find to his dismay nothing to add 
to or subtract from the text, and may per- 
force be tempted to pass the judgment that the 
text is so direct, so appealing to experience hither- 
to undescribed that it is impossible for class 


‘ 


pt ses, 


pur- 
If the leader, the teacher, the Ph. D., will 
vet a frank avowal from members of the circle, 
or students in school or college of the meaning 
wrapped for each one in those clear-cut sen- 
tences on education, he will never again charac- 
terize Professor Dewey's writings on education 
as being too complete, too perfect to arouse dis- 


‘ssion. Every soul interprets the truth by its 


personal experience. The closer a philosophy 
touches the life-experiences of a number of per- 
sons the more enlightening will their individual 
interpretations of it be to each other. A treatise 
on education filled with the spirit of the conven- 
tional may arouse opposing conventions which 
will be sized up by a formal measuring rod. \ 


treatise on education appealing for its interpre- 
tation to experience in the present, the modern 
order of life, social and economic, will give 
deeper and richer meanings to education and to 
what America hopes to become—a true Democ- 


racy. 





The result of the educative process is capacity for further education.—John Dewey. 








~ 
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COMMON SENSE AND NEW THINGS 


BY JAMES H, LEONARD 


Cambridge, Mass. 


How old yet ever young is human . nature! 
Something for nothing. Shall we ever get the 
virus of that poison out of our systems, and real- 
ize that we never get anything but that for which 
we pay a price? Alas, in every age we have this 
childish delusion appearing in a new guise. In 
the Middle Ages it was the search for the phil- 
osopher’s stone to transmute base metal into 
gold, and a little later it was the search for the 
fountain of youth. Now, alas, I fear it is educa- 
tional method and all the 
erecting in this new alchemy. 

After all, what is method? Method is merely 
the means which enables us to get more directly 
at our jobs. 


base gods we are 


But many of our educators seem 
to think that the method, not the job, is the thing. 
What method, as what education, can do is very 
much overexaggerated and overemphasized. In 
every endeavor of human activity success is won 
not by method but by the persistent, unrelenting 
application of method. Method is merely the 
tool which the man of persistence uses. Sugar 
coat the bitter pill as we will, true success in any 
field is won at the cost of unlimited drudgery. 

At Port Arthur, a newspaper correspondent 
was complimenting a weary-eyed Japanese gen- 
eral on the wonderful this, that and the other 
thing which had brought about the downfall of 
the Russian stronghold. The tired general 
stooped and raised from the ground a pickaxe, 
the iron spike of which had been worn down to 
the handle by constant digging, and said: “This 
is how we took Port Arthur.” So are the Port 
Arthurs of life taken by unrelenting and _ ruth- 
less labor. 

A great weakness in educational reform activity 
is the ease with which it lends itself to large, 
mouth-filling, but vague words. If platform edu- 
cators do but utter such cabalistic terms as psy- 
chological evolution, vocational, pre-vocational, 
post-vocational ad nauseam, and that system of 
very limited application, the Gary system, thev 
think they have done enough. Of course, such 
homely facts in the child’s life, which to the laity 
might seem to have almost a determining effect 
on the child’s development, such as its home, its 
social position, its church, its environment, all 
these receive but scant attention, or are properly 
treated with the contempt of complete disregard. 
The presence, too, in the world of such an insti- 
tution as Capitalism, and the controlling effect 
which this and its reverse side, Trade Unionism, 
have and will have on both the physical and men- 
tal development of the child, are verily of little 
moment. 


Yet it is the absence of serious and honest 
consideration of these factors in the child’s life 
which gives us the happy platitudes of the plat- 
form educator and the oratory of educational 
conferences their provincial touch, which, were 
it as harmless, would be as delightful—and, pos- 
sibly, as effective——as the conversation at a 
Cranford tea party. 


Trite as it is to say, yet it must be noted that 
there is a very wide gap between the successful 
talking about something and the successful do- 
ing of that something. As sensible human be- 
ings we must beware of any system or method 
which promises too much. If there is any one 
fault more than another which is apparent to 
the thoughtful observer of educational tendencies, 
it is this over-valuation and exaggeration of the 
possibilities of and results obtained from edu- 
cation. Writers on education and propagan- 
dists of educational creeds seem altogether un- 
familiar with the scientific principle of Diminish- 
ing Return. It is a perfectly well known fact 
that you can, up to a certain point, for instance, 
get double the speed out of a locomotive by us- 
ing double the amount of fuel, but you cannot go 
on doing this indefinitely, for you very soon reach 
a point where you get a very slight increase of 
speed, accompanied by a very large increase of 
risk. So in education we cannot go on multiply- 
ing the process in every direction and expect to 
get a multiplied return. There is a point at which 
we must cry halt. Indeed, were the salvation 
of any civilization dependent on so simple a mat- 
ter as education, what an Eldorado we should 
have found. However, and perhaps it is all for 
the best, for most men formal education and its 
results are but transitory at the best. 


‘Tis but fair to ask where this multiplication of 
method and instruction is going to lead us? What 
is the goal? We should be wary lest after pain- 
ful and costly experimentation we should finally 
come out where we started, with, of course, a few 
more new names for some very old processes. It 
has been said that the reason that school teachers 
are, as a class, underpaid is due to the fact that 
thev do not deal with property and the property 
classes. One cannot but feel sometimes that this 
is also the reason for much of the egregious 
nonsense that is talked in education’s name. 
“Some of us will live (perhaps) to see this fetich 
of regimental instruction for everybody disap- 
pear as astrology has disappeared. There is a 
Japanese proverb which runs, “The bottom of 


light-houses is very dark. 
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Men without land are a mob, and land without men is a wilderness.—James J. Hill. 
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THE MEANING OF TUSKEGEE—(VIL.) 


BY W. J. BUTTON 


Glendale, California 


I have never before seen such concentrated 
and diffused, such independent and harmonious, 
activity in any organization of living people as 
at Tuskegee. At a glance one might hastily 
conclude that the conditions of life here suggest 
the iron will of a despot, that.the human beings 
on the stage before us are nothing but automa- 
tons; that in the individual there is no purpose, 
no freedom, no independence, but mere submis- 
sion and machine-like response to a superior con- 
trol. Such judgment would be far from right. 
There is indeed a strong comprehensive czar- 
like mind over all and in all, but the government 
is in no sense despotic and oppressive. On the 
other hand, it commands the cordial approval 
and the hearty co-operation of every individual 
in the community. The most insignificant mem- 
ber feels intensely that he is an integral part of 
this great machine, that its wheels are in motion 
for his benefit, and therefore that his self-inter- 
est must help keep the wheels in motion without 
friction. There is not a scintilla of evidence that 
the officials here are overbearing, that the dis- 
cipline is unduly severe or that the students are 
discontented or depressed. On the contrary, in 
every department of this busy community there 
is ample evidence of lively interest, genuine en- 
thusiasm, and entire self-respect, as well as pro- 
found regard for the established authority. Law 
and order as well as simplicity, sincerity and 
thoroughness are essential factors of the life at 
Tuskegee. An atmosphere of glowing good 
cheer prevails everywhere. There is an exalta- 
tion of spirit which makes mightily for success. 
The esprit de corps of Tuskegee is an asset of 
tremendous import. “I am a part of this great 
organization; I have my rights which others must 
respect, and others have their rights which I 
must respect; I rejoice in these privileges, and 
in this opportunity to fit myself for useful service 
in the world; to be a good and loyal citizen of 
this community is therefore my bounden duty.” 
This, indeed, seems to express the spirit which 
animates Tuskegee students. Duty is. the 
greatest word in the Tuskegee lexicon of, youth. 


Learning to adjust themselves to the conduct 
of life in such an organized community of high 
standards is the finest possible preparation of 
young people for the great world in which they 
live. Hence, the tremendous emphasis put upon 
discipline and government at Tuskegee. “Edu- 
cation as adjustment” is not so much a theory 
here as it is a condition and a practice. The Tus- 
kegee machine takes the boy in the rough, 
smooths him down, irons him out, polishes him 
off, builds him wp,—so that he is fit for service. 
In this process of character-forming the com- 
munity per se is an important factor. 

It is difficult to give a just idea of Tuskegee 
Institute by mere description. The interests of 
life here are so variously and so intensely repre- 
sented that Tuskegee cannot be compared with 


other institutions of learning. In purpose, theory 
and practice, Tuskegee acknowledges indebted- 
ness to Hampton. Her curriculum could not be 
patterned after institutions of the usual type, 
True it is, however, that Tuskegee Institute is a 
school in the ordinary sense, but it is something 
more than that. For Tuskegee’s prime aim is 
not scholarship, though she cultivates the mind; 
neither is it labor, though she trains the hand; nor 
is it ethics, though she inculcates morality and 
religion. It is all of these, for Tuskegee is a 
training school for life, and as I have said, puts 
the entire individual into school on a definite pro- 
gram for a definite purpose. 

To Tuskegee come many with the age and 
bodies of men and women and with the intellect 
of children, yet without the tastes and interest 
of childhood. The wisdom of the teaching is 
seen in the adaptation of the instruction to real 
conditions. Students are not set tasks beyond 
their ability to do them. In every department 
of the institution students actually do the things 
they undertake to do, and hence on every hand 
are evidences of real interest and genuine dis- 
cipline and growth; and they keep on doing the 
tasks set before them until they can do them so 
well that they are prepared to undertake some- 
thing more difficult. Somewhere on the walls 
of Tuskegee I saw the motto: “Doing the best 
we can today prepares us for doing something 
better tomorrow.” 

In this adaptation of educational material and 
methods to the aptitudes and needs of its stu- 
dents, the academic department as well as the 
industries of Tuskegee most excellent 
judgment. Nothing shabby, slip-shod or care- 
less is permitted. Thoroughness is the watch 
word. Every problem is illustrated to reach the 
understanding, and every lesson is learned as 
perfectly as possible. This striving for exactness 
so rigidly insisted upon is of immense impor- 
tance. It explains much of the success of the 
Tuskegee training. It not only brings to the 
day’s work the best efforts of the student, but 
it also tends to fix high ideals in his mind. In 
striving for exactness he strives for excellence. 
Tuskegee graduates, it has been said, do not 
know a few things about a great many things, 
but they do know a great deal about a few things; 
and one may add, they know how to make the 
best use of their knowledge. 

There is something for which everyone is fitted 
or can be fitted to do as well or better than any- 
one else can do it, according to the Tuskegee 


shows 


philosophy. Here is what Dr. Washington was 
accustomed to say to his students: “When a 


negro girl learns to cook, to wash dishes, to sew, 
to write a book, or a negro boy learns to groom 
horses, or to grow sweet potatoes or to produce 
butter, or to build a house, or to practice medi- 
cine, as well or better than some one else they 
will be rewarded regardless of race or color.” “I 
am constantly trying,’ said Dr. Washington, “‘to 
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impress upon our students at Tuskegee and on 
our people throughout the country that any man 
regardless of color will be recognized and re- 
warded just in proportion as he learns to do 
something well, learns to do it better than some 
one else, however humble it may be.” 

The philosopher-poet, Emerson, meant the 
same thing when he said: “If a man has good 
corn, or wood, or boards, or pigs, to sell, or can 
make better chairs, or knives, crucibles, or 
church organs, than anybody else, you will find 
a broad, hard-beaten road to his house, though 
it be in the. woods.” (By the way, this famous 
sentence often misquoted and in various forms 
credited to other writers may be found in Emer- 
son’s Journals, Vol. 8, page 528.) 


9 


That individual who can do something which 
the world wants done will in the end make his 
way regardless of his race- was the insistent 
teaching of Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee. 
This doctrine has been applied successfully to 
the leading industries of life such as farming, 
dairying, horticulture, blacksmithing, printing, 
painting, furniture-making, cooking, sewing, 
housekeeping, and some other trades and indus- 
tries. The field of the professions has not as 
yet been occupied, .but the same sound principles 
might, well be applied to the educagign of success- 
ful men and women for the professional walks of 
life. The day comes on apace when none of the 
avenues of a true and useful life will be closed to 
anyone fit to enter them. 


— 
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What is proposed for the rural school is not a restoration but a redirection —E. R. Rapp, 


County Superintendent, Reading, Pa. 
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GARY AND WILLIAM WIRT 


BY H. T, MUSSELMAN 
Dallas 
{In The Texas School Journal.] 

What of the schools William Wirt has built 
up? Can they tell us anything as to what is 
worth while in educational work? As to class- 
room methods there is little that is new. It is 
more than likely that this clasroom work in Gary is 
about on par with the average school of the land. In 
such work where there are good teachers there 
will be good teaching and where there are poor 
teachers there will be poor teaching—this in 
Gary and everywhere else. Gary has never pro- 
fessed to have discovered a patent primary scheme 
which will make the work of the primary grades 
as easy and successful as rolling off a log. Most 
of the elementary subjects are taught in the same 
way as in the average city school, with this modi- 
fication that there are a few teachers who do 
what is called “Application Work.” This work 
in the Gary system is an effort to get the pupils 
to link up what they have learned in the class- 
room with the things in the world about them. 
The teacher in “Application Work” takes the pu- 
pils to the shop, laboratory, school garden, play- 
ground, store and any other place where the 
linking-up work can be best done by the pupils. 
For this work special teachers, or departmental 
teachers, are used, just as in music, nature study, 
and some other branches. The reason why these 
special teachers were selected to conduct this 
“Application Work” was, in the words of Mr. 
Wirt, “that the regular classroom teachers who 
went out of their classrooms for the work were 
unable to. stimulate the linking-up mental 
processes of the pupils.” In the judgment of this 
observer here is the best thing in the whole Gary 
system so far as methods of teaching are con- 
cerned. The curse of all education is in its 
failure to get pupils from kindergarten to college 
to see things in their relation. If “Application 
Work” teachers can be found to link the learn- 
ing of the classroom on to the things of life then 


the hunt for those teachers is the supreme need 
of the hour in our public schools. 

There is one thing which to me stands out big 
and splendid and forever worth while in the Gary 
educational system and that is the efficient and 
therefore economic use of its school buildings, 
schoolrooms assembly halls, libraries, labora- 
tories, workshops, school gardens and play- 
grounds. As the tools of education are made 
for use, to have them lie idle eighteen hours out 
of twenty-four is a waste of the people's money 
and a sin against democracy. It is not saying 
too much to say that William Wirt has shown 
the world how to make the widest and hence the 
most economic use of the school plant in a school 
system. The waste of millions of money in the 
use of schools demanded that some one teach this 
lesson to the educational world. A man who car 
take a district school in New York where fifty 
per cent. of the children were able to get only 
half-day schooling because the building was too 
small and by his Work-Study-Play Program pro- 
vide a full day for all without a dollar spent on 
building enlargement is worth to New York the 
$1,000 per week’s service to the city of New York. 
Wirt’s contribution to educational work is not in 
special methods of teaching found in Gary, nor 
in his emphasis upon the concrete and the indus- 
trial elements in all personality-building. Other 
men have done and are doing these things as well 
or even better.than they are done at Gary. The 
great contribution to education by William Wirt 
is his program of school work—his Work-Study- 
Play Program which makes possible the use of 
all the tools of a school system all the time dur- 
ing the hours set apart for school work by the 
people. By this program the school day may 
be as long as the needs of the community de- 
mand. So also with the night school. There is 
no pedagogic law saying some classes shall not 
be had at 8 a. m., nor some even at 5 p.m. Fur- 
ther, it is not contrary to any educational psy- 
chology that all the children of a given grade 
shall be studying the same subjects at the same 
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hour every day. It is entirely permissible by the 
laws of education to have a group of children 
studying, reading and writing from 8.15 a. m. to 
9.15 a. m., and at the same time have another 
group at work in physical education on the play- 
ground or in the gymnasium. And there will be 
no harm if at 9.15 a. m. these two groups of chil- 
‘dren exchange places. Again, while a group of 
children are studying language and arithmetic 
from 9.15 a. m. to 10.15 a. m., there is no law 
even in scientific pedagogy against the idea of 
having another group in the assembly hall study- 
ing history and geography by means of the mov- 
ing pictures with a teacher explaining the “hard 
places” as things move on. And once more, 
it is no pedagogical sin if these two groups ex- 
change places at the end of the period. The pic- 
ture of the Gary plan is before you. While one 
group is at work on one phase of school work 
other groups are at work on other phases and 
these exchange tasks at given intervals. Thus 
all the tools of education are being used all the 
time and thus a building and school equipment 
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built under the old idea for 1,000 pupils can be 
made to serve 1,500 to 1,800 equally as well. This 
is the heart of the Work-Study-Play Program 
and blind indeed is the schoolman who does not 
see in it a great contribution to educational 
methods. It not only saves money in the tools 
of education but it makes possible smaller Classes 


and so the possibility of better teaching. It also 
makes possible a wider use of departmental 


teaching by expert teachers in given subjects and 
this without extra cost to the school system. 

If I were called upon to preach to school- 
builders I would say: “Whoever says there is 
nothing to be learned from the Gary plan pro- 
claims his educational imbecility; whoever would 
seek to transplant the olan in toto without 
evaluating the local needs and situation is ars 
educational jumping-jack who could not make 
any plan work for human good; but he who sees 
the things worth while in the Gary system and 
uses these to improve his own school system is 
the man who is himself worth while in the edu- 
cational work of today.” 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN MOVING PUBLIC OPINION 


HOW NANTICOKE PROVIDED PUBLIC PLAY CENTRES.* 


BY Ww. D. 


PARK 


Nanticoke, Pa. 


In July, 1913, Judge Ben Lindsey spoke at 
Nanticoke, Pa., on the boy problem. The talk 
impressed most of the people present in that it 
demonstrated clearly the danger of allowing the 
play instinct of the child no moral outlet. This, 
together with newspaper reports of what other 

“communities were doing along these lines, was no 

doubt the beginning of the Nanticoke Playground 
Movement. The problem was a peculiar one in 
our locality in that over one-half of the popula- 
tion is foreign. The problem was there, how- 
ever, and had to be met, and the purpose of this 
paper is to give a short account of how, through 
the efforts of a small body of public-spirited men, 
the problem was met and is now being solved. 

The playground movement received its first 
impetus through the Nanticoke Improvement 
Association, an organization whose purpose is 
to work for the material welfare of Nanticoke 
and its inhabitants. Enrolled in this association 
were almost all of the pwhblic-spirited men of the 
community. About two years ago one of the 
members of the above named organization, Wil- 
liam Bittenbender, perceiving the signs of the 
times and having at heart the welfare of future 
Nanticoke, called attention to the vacant lots 
in the borough and suggested that it would be a 
wise move on the part of the association to try to 
convert these vacant spots into playgrounds for 
the children. He also offered generous support in 
case such a movement were set on foot. At the 





*4 paper prepared ina course on “Educational Hygiene’ given 
at Pennsylvania State College by Dr. L. W. Rapeer, Professor of 
> Education. 


superintendent of 
Op- 


same time A. P. Diffendafer, 
schools, in his report called attention to the 
portunity of equipping some of the school play- 
grounds with suitable play apparatus. 

Last winter, at one of the meetings of the Im- 
provement Association, Attorney Thomas D. 
Shea mentioned playgrounds as one of the im- 
provements toward which the organization 
should direct its attention. Acting upon this 
suggestion, a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the advisability and cost of providing play- 
grounds. The committee met and elected as its 
officers William T. Harris, chairman; John Davis, 
principal of high school, secretary, and Superin- 
tendent of Schools Diffendafer, treasurer. Sub- 
committees, made up of the younger men of the 
community, were appointed. This group of men 
rendered very valuable service throughout the 
preliminary campaign in behalf of the play- 


grounds. Newspaper publicity was given to the 
work and full reports of the committee meet- 
ings were published weekly. The result was 
that in a few short weeks the playground plan 
was a popular cause in which the whole com- 
munity was interested. 

The time was now ripe for the plans, which 


the committee had worked upon, to be carried 
into execution. The following groups were ap- 
pealed to in some manner and each group did its 
part to make the movement successful :— 
I. Associations. 

A. Town Improvement Association. 

B. Retail Merchants Association. 

C. Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association. 
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II. Individuals. 


A. Superintendent of Schools. 

B. Superintendents of the Coal Com- 
panies. 

C. Each individual in the community. 


III. All general contracting firms, together 
with jobbers and wholesalers, having 
local business affiliations. 

IV. Patriotic organizations and the public 
schools. 


The remaining pages of this paper will take up 
the description of some of the special methods 
employed in securing funds and equipment so 
necessary to the success of the scheme. Of 
course, no further reference need be made to the 
Improvement Association, since it has already 
been explained that the organization fostered the 
movement. 3 

As to the question of grounds, the matter was 
soon solved by the Susquehanna and the Lacka- 
wanna Coal Companies. Each of these gave two 
plots of ground in different parts of the borough. 
These plots were admirably located with respect 
to population, topography and drainage. The 
town is nearly square in shape, and there is one 
playground at each corner. Each plot is situated 
on a hill and has excellent natural drainage, 
while the cut and fill on any site will not exceed 
two feet at the most, and this in comparatively 
few spots. In all cases the cut will be sufficient 
for the proper fill. 

Having the grounds, the next task was to 
equip them; and several plans were successfully 
carried out. Some of the more important plans, 
which could be used in almost any community, I 
will now attempt to explain. 

The playground in the northwest section of the 
town was taken up first of all and the Susque- 
hanna Coal Company promised to completely 
equip this ground. The work is now being car- 
ried out and includes as its principal feature the 
building of a twenty-five foot by thirty-five foot 
swimming pool. The work of construction is 
rendered simple owing to the presence of a 
reservoir on the hillside above and adjoining the 
playground. A fresh supply of water will always 
be at hand and the pool may be filled and emptied 
by a natural flow of water requiring no pumping. 

‘The public schools gave financial support to 
the movement in several ways. In the first 
place each school building contributed what it 
could in money. A nominal charge was made 
for refreshments at the annual school picnic and 
all moneys thus accruing were turned over to the 
Playground Association. Besides the above 
two methods used by the schools, the boys and 
girls of the high school ran a Tag Day on June 12. 
The tags were donated to the committee by the 
newspapers. Only people on the street were 
tagged, that is, no house-to-house canvass was 
made at this time. In these ways a neat sum 
was realized. Aside from these financial aids, the 
bovs of the high school were given a half holi- 
day to work on the grounds and much was ac- 
complished by the organized work of these young 
Americans. 


if 


The town was next divided off into sections, 
and, under the direction of district leaders, a 
house-to-house canvass for funds was instituted. 
Two workers were assigned to each street and 
each street was worked from end to end. These 
workers received not only money, but donations 
of labor as well. Financially, the scheme was a 
success, and the labor offered was turned to good 
account. The days for labor were definitely set 
and men with teams reported on _ the “days 
designated for them so that their work could be 
properly organized and sitpervised. The same 
plan was used for all contributions of day labor, 
and much more was accomplished than could 
have been if each person were allowed to go out 
to work at any time. Ail contributions of ap- 
paratus, etc., given by the local business men are 
included in the above-mentioned house-to-house 
canvass. 

Another plan worked out was the printing of 
a circular letter which was sent to each jobber 
and wholesaler having dealings with local mer- 
chants with whom these firms had business trans- 
actions. These letters brought some fine pieces 
of playground apparatus as well as some sub- 
stantial checks. We thought that these outside 
firms had made considerable money off of our 
town and people, as much as if they were in the 
town, and should therefore contribute to its 
welfare in donations. 

As a result of these efforts the playground in 
the northwestern part of the borough is rapidly 
being completed under the skilful guidance of E. 
H. Kohlbraker, superintendent of the Susque- 
hanna Coal Company. The northeastern play- 
ground was almost completely equipped and dedi- 
cated on June 12, 1915. Appropriate ceremonies 
were held on the grounds, the ceremonies being 
preceded by a parade of the public school chil- 
dren of the borough. All this has been done by 
donations of apparatus and labor alone, leaving 
the six hundred dollars in money which was ac- 
quired to be used for the development of the 
other two plots. This work is being carried on 
as rapidly as possible, and by the beginning of 
this spring Nanticoke will no doubt have four 
playgrounds as finely equipped as any in the 
state. 

The recently-dedicated playground has the fol- 
lowing equipment: Three large swings, two lawn 
swings, two giant strides, two sand houses, two 
long slides, one baby swing with four baskets, 
teeter-totters, drinking-fountain of the latest 
sanitary design, one large double _ volley-ball 
court. Besides the above, two tennis courts and 
a sixteen-inch wading pool 25’x25’ are in the 
course of construction. 

Thus it can be seen that through the efforts of 
a few public-spirited citizens a small beginning 
may develop into a big thing for the community, 
and to these same men the oncoming genera- 
tions will give unstinted credit for those oppor- 
tunities to have that wholesome recreation which 
every child must have and which tends to 
strengthen the physical and moral fibre of future 
citizens. For war or peace there can be no better 
“preparedness.” 
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ABSOLUTELY INCAPABLE? 


BY MRS. M. L. FULKERSON 
Salem, Oregon 


Elsie Walton came to Freeport with her par- 
ents and little brother when she was seventeen. 
When she entered the Freeport public school she 
had no documents to prove her standing as to 
scholarship. “We left back East before the re- 
port cards were given out,” she said when she 
met her new principal in his office. 

Very convenient, isn’t it, to have our minus- 
quantity children leave us before the time comes 
to “give out report cards”? It saves our repu- 
tation in a way, if the records show all good 
grades. We do not stop to think that those pupils 
who are marked “Changed residence” in the 
register may have occasion to tell where they at- 


tended school last and who their teacher was. , 


Isn't it just possible that our teaching ability 
may often be judged by the showing made by 
these minus-quantity-no-report-cards pupils who 
leave us? Elsie said: “I think I can do fifth grade 
work, all right.” 

Elsie’s mother said: “Elsie’s smart but it just 
happens that she’s been unlucky with her 
teachers. There ain’t none of ’em been willing 
to push her on like she’d ought to go. The last 
one had a spite against her.” 

The Freeport principal thought best to make 
immediate decision in Elsie’s case lest trouble 
ensue and trouble is always inconvenient. “Yes, 
Elsie,” said he, “I think you should be able to 
do the work in the fifth grade, and I'll put you 
there for the present and if you find it too easy 
you can step up to the next grade.” “Thank 
you, sir. I’m glad we come West where Elsie will 
have a show with the other girls,” and Elsie’s 
mother with a face like a good natured full moon 
waddled out of the office. 

Elsie was busy all the time, but she didn’t seem 
to enjoy the school work as far as the regular 
routine was concerned. If there were any school- 
room decorations to be put up she could do it 
quicker and more artistically than the teacher. 
When the school sang, her voice led all the rest. 
She could “speak a piece” on short notice, but 
she could not remember dates in history nor 
solve a “clothed problem” in arithmetic, no, not 
even if she were kept in at recess for a week. 

In Freeport the school records were kept in a 
big leather bound book. There was a space for 
each pupil’s name, age, previous condition of 
servitude, final examination grades, and the last 
space was headed “Remarks.” When the school 
year ended, the fifth grade teacher wrote oppo- 
site Elsie Walton’s name, in the space set aside 
for “Remarks,” “Absolutely incapable,” with a 
good, strong underscore. 

The next year, having failed to “pass,” Elsie 
was ashamed to re-enter the public school so she 
enrolled as a special student in a little denomina- 
tional college in the town. When she had been 
there three months the principal of the public 
school chanced to meet the president of the col- 
lege in the barber shop. 

“How is Elsie Walton doing this fall?’ asked 


he of the public school. 
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“Absolutely nothing,” said he of the college. 
“We just tolerate her and allow her to remain 
because she wants to, but she is a girl who will 
never amount to anything. She has no ability 
for anything cultural.” : 

Two weeks later the college issued invitations 
for a recital, and as I passed into the chapel I 
was given a printed program, the first number of 
which was: “Address of Welcome, by Miss Elsie 
Walton.” The third number was “Solo, by Miss 
Elsie Walton,” and so on down the list, Elsie 
figuring in One way or another in about one-half 
of the program. 

By and by a new preacher came to town. Was 
it the college president who arranged for his ar- 
rival? No, it was Elsie Walton who marshaled 
forces and scrubbed the shabby old parsonage 
until it fairly shone. Elsie believed that “Clean- 
liness is next to godliness,” and did all she could 
to put it there. It was Elsie Walton who planned 
the formal reception in honor of the man of God, 
though the college president stood at the head of 
the receiving line. 

When May day came it was Elsie Walton who 
drilled the children of the Sunday School for the 
exercises on the college campus and_ superin- 
tended the winding of the May pole. 

It was Elsie Walton who decorated the chapel 
for the commencement exercises in June. It was 
Elsie Walton who took care of the president’s 
baby while this wife played the march for the 
graduating class. 

Elsie was everywhere, yet “She had no ability 
for anything cultural.” 

Someway, deep down in my innermost soul, 
there lurks a thought that perhaps Elsie was 
allowed to remain in the college because they 
could not possibly get along without her. 

Absolutely incapable? Think twice before you 
write it in the big leather bound book of judg- 
ment, and then think again.—Sierra Educational 
News. 
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SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN 
BY DAVID MITCHELL 
University of Pennsylvania 

Mr. Mitchell lays down a new principle for 
determining the place and method of instruct- 
ing various kinds of exceptional children in the 
Cleveland Survey. He divides such pupils into 
two classes, the socially competent and the so- 
cially incompetent. The competent are those 
who are expected to find a_ self-supporting 
place for themselves among other normal mem- 
bers of society. These include the deaf, blind, 
crippled, tuberculous, anaemic, incorrigible, 
orally defective children. Classes for all these 
should be conducted in the regular buildings and 
as much of the instruction as possible be given 
in the same rooms with normal children. Only 
in this way can the best preparation for self- 
supporting adult life be effected. 

By token of the same principle the epileptic, 
insane and feeble-minded children should be 
taught in separate buildings. They can never be 
trained to take normal places in adult life. It 
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is useless, therefore, to try to accustom them 
to compete with able-minded children. The lat- 
ter are only handicapped and held back by the 
effort to use them to help educate those who can 
never be brought up to self-direction and self- 
dependence. This conclusion of the Cleveland 
Foundation Survey is contrary to the practice 
in Cleveland and many other cities. Its accept- 
ance is socially sound but revolutionary in ef- 
fect. The book will attract great interest for 
that reason. 

The report discusses the use of the Binet- 
Simon test for feeble-mindedness. The useful- 
ness of this test is frankly acknowledged. The 
necessity and practice of studying family history 
and past life of the child is recognized and 
commended. 

But the Binet test is declared to be insuffi- 
cient by itself for determining many cases of 
feeble-mindedness. The use of this method 
alone for measuring mental ability is compared 
with examination for tuberculosis by sputum 
tests alone. The sputum test may determine 
the large majority of tubercular patients. It 
can be given by a laboratory assistant, but no 
doctor relies on sputum tests alone for diagnos- 
ing tuberculosis. He supplements the testing 
ability of the laboratory assistant by palpitation, 
percussion, auscultation and tuberculin tests. 
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Medical experience and training ate tieeded for 
administering these supplementary methods of 
diagnosis. 

In the same way the Binet Test must be 
augmented by the methods adequately under- 
stood only by the all-around clinical psychologist 
and unusable by the person trained only in 
Binet testing. Such supplementary methods 
include the Yerkes-Bridges Point Scale, the De 
Sanctis Graded Tests, the Healy Tests, the Ter- 
man Puzzle Tests, the Thorndike Mechanical 
Tests, the Ebbinghouse Completion Tests, the 
Swift and Terman Interpretation Tests, and the 
“Aussage” Tests. 

A main defect of the Binet Test is the follow- 
ing: If a child fails on the test for a three-year- 
old he is rated as an idiot whether he had lived 
seven or seventeen years. A child who is four- 
teen years and tests at ten-year is classified as 
feeble-minded with the same certainty as though 
he were forty and tested at ten. The difficulty 
is that this method assumes to locate people in 
reliable definite classifications as to their mental 
abilities with the same certitude and precision 
as athletes are classified for competitions on the 
basis of their weight and previous performances. 
The rating as feeble-minded with these tests as 


the ultimate criterion is the fundamental diffi- 
culty. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


Philadelphia 


The summer schools (Topsy fashion, like so 
many other things) “jest growed.” They keep 
on growing, too. For they are a good thing, and 
they have come to stay. 


Less than a decade ago there were few sum- 
mer schools. Only here and there had one 
popped up in response to the pressure of teacher- 
students in need of higher training, and of stu- 
dents who desired all-the-year university study. 

The universities were thus naturally first to 
adopt the summer school idea. The University 
of Chicago, among the first, soon found itself be- 
sieged by a swarm of summer students. In 
1907 these had numbered over 2,600, over one- 
half of whom were in the professional depart- 
ments,—the schools of divinity, medicine, law and 
education. Columbia University, California and 
Wisconsin and others were also early in the work. 

You will search in vain in the valuable Bureau 
of Education records to find any report of sum- 
mer schools before 1911. In that year (when 
the first government statistics for summer 
schools were collected) the summer schools had 
arrived. They had become a large part of our 
educational equipment; and they were recognized 
fully as “an important agency for the further 
preparation of teachers in the elementary and 
secondary schools.” 

The number of schools reported in 1911 in- 
creased in four years from 477 to 704; the instruc- 


tors from 8,049 to 13,436; the Jecturers from 
1,674 to 2,215; and the students from 118,307 to 
218,794, of whom about two-thirds are women. 
An idea of the growth is gained when it is known 
that the larger universities have found it difficult 
to provide teaching for the numbers who apply. 
The summer students at Columbia University 
number 6,000; at Chicago, 5,000; at California 
University, 3,500; at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, 2,700; at Ohio University, 2,400; Valparaiso, 
Ind., 2,500; Michigan University, 2,000; Summer 
School of the South, Knoxville, Tenn., 1,800; Cor- 
nell, 1,800; and University of Virginia, 1,500; New 
York University, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Harvard, Indiana, lowa, Washington State, and 
others have at least 1,000 each summer. In all 
nearly 150 universities and colleges now conduct 
effective summer schools which give credit for 
degrees. These exist in all states, east and west, 
and are a great factor in raising the standard of 
teaching service everywhere. For the great 
majority of the summer student body are in 
teachers’ training courses, to study subjects which 
they are teaching or expect to teach, or in pro- 
fessional work in education and methods. A 
large number are rural teachers studying in state 
normal schools and the state colleges of agricul- 
ture, 

In increasing numbers the normal schools are 
abandoning the Chautauqua idea. (The original 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS* 

We know of no place where one can find so 
many vital social problems so well treated as to 
interest and reliability as in Dr, Ezra Thayer 
Towne’s “Social Problems.” 

There are fifty-one national societies appeal- 
ing for funds to be used in the publication of 
“Bulletins,” in efforts to get the material for 
such “Bulletins,” and other activities in connec- 
tion with these social problems. 

In this book are boiled down to their essence 
all that is worth while in these fifty-one “Bulletins” 
and they are presented by a searcher for truth 
with no special pleading as is usual in “Bulle- 
tins. 

Not only does this book contain all important 
facts from “Bulletins,” but it presents the highly 
significant information in other books printing 
from such studies, and the cream of everything 


”? 


by specialists in magazines. 

This is in no sense a compilation of facts, theories 
and opinions, but is an entirely new scientific and 
artistic presentation of the latest condition grow- 
ing out of the problems of population, urban and 
rural—foreign and native born; of child labor, 
of women wage earners, of industrial wrongs and 
unrest, of labor organizations, of unemployment, 
of the blind, deaf and feeble-minded, of poverty 
and of the conservation of resources. 

Here ate sample sentences: “The population 
of the United States is twenty-three times what 





® “Social Problems: A Study of Present-day Social Conditions.’ 
By Ezra Thayer Towne, Ph. D., Carleton College. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 405 pages. Price, $1.00. 
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it was 120 years ago, twice as great as thirty 
years ago. That rapid growth of cities accounts 
for the mismanagement. In 1790 only one in 
thirty lived in cities of 8,000, now two in five. 
In New England four in five. More than one- 
fifth live in fifty cities of more than 100,000. 
One-tenth live in New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. From 1900 to 1910 the centre of 
population moved thirty-nine miles west and 
less than a mile north. In the movement of the 
centre of population west in 120 years it has fol- 
lowed very closely the thirty-ninth parallel. In 
1910 one-fifth of the entire population had at- 
tended school sometime during the preceding 
year. Ninety per cent. of the entire population 
was in school at the ages of 10, 11 and 12.” 

The book has thousands of such suggestive 
sentences, 
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SCHOOLS FOR GROCERS 


Sometime since we published a study made by 
C. E. Rose of Boise, Idaho, as to what the high 
school teachers thought a boy who was to be a 
grocer should study. 

We expressed surprise that these teachers did 
not know more definitely what they should teach 
boys who are to be grocers. 

Now Superintendent Rose has asked seven 
successful grocers of Boise what they think a 
boy should study who is to be a grocer. 

The grocers differed much more than did the 
teachers. 

The summary of the opinions of the thirty-five 
teachers would give the young man the follow- 
ing course of study: English, four years, eight 
credits; American history, two credits; algebra, 
two credits; physics, two credits; chemistry, two 
credits; fifst year German, two credits; book- 
keeping, four credits; writing, one credit; cor- 
respondence, one credit; commercial arithmetic, 
two credits; commercial geography, two credits; 
commercial law, one credit; typewriting, one 
credit; manual training, one credit, and letter- 
ing, one credit. 

All seven of the business men would have first 
year English. All would have half a year in pen- 
matiship, and none would have more. All would 
have one year of commercial arithmetic and 
half a year of commercial law. 

Only these four subjects out of the thirty-six 
are desired by all seven men. 

Isn’t this most enlightening? There are thirty- 
six subjects that the seven business men as a 
whole want high school students to study in order 
to be successful in the grocery business. These 
seven men are successful in the grocery business, 
and yet the only subjects which the seven all 
want a boy to study are first year English, com- 
mercial arithmetic, commercial law and half a 
year of penmanship! 

’ Behold how good and pleasant it is for these 
grocer-critics of the schools to dwell together in 
unity ! 

Not even typewriting is asked for by all of 
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them, and only one would like shorthand writ- 
ing. Only one would like half a year of farm 
management, and one farm machinery for half a 
year. 

There is nothing else that at least two of the 
seven do not wish. 

Six of the seven would like two years of Eng- 
lish, American history, bookkeeping, commercial 
correspondence and agriculture, and in only 
these five do six of the seven agree. 

Five of the seven would like three years of 
English, typewriting and lettering. 

One would like ancient history, one botany, 
one household chemistry, one would like one 
year in French, one oral expression, one manual 
training. 

Three would like music. 

There is nothing especially characteristic in the 
choices of these men individually, For instance, 
the one man who would like ancient history is 
not alone on anything else. 

In one case a man was alone in household 
chemistry, farm machinery and farm manage- 
ment, three that naturally go together, but this 
man also wanted music, but not typewriting or 
shorthand. He also wanted ancient history and 
mediaeval history. Farm management, farm 
machinery and thousehold chemistry are not 
naturally associated with ancient and mediaeval 
history. 

I think that, all in all, the study of the answers 
of these seven successful grocers is the most fas- 
cinating educational study we have ever made. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL AWAKENING 


There are thirty-six state normal schools with 
distinct departments for rural teachers; nineteen 
others offer special courses, although not 
equipped with distinct departments; twenty-eight 
offer instruction in some subjects for rural teachers 
separate from the general courses; fifty-seven 
normal schools are equipped to give instruction 
in agriculture. Some of the schools have large 
school farms, or make use of portions of the 
school grounds for agricultural experiment pur- 
poses through gardening or experiment plats. 
The rural-school departments in many. of the nor- 
mal schools are reaching the rural population by 
means of an active extension service, through 
club work, rural-life conferences, rural surveys, 
and in other ways. 
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FOUR YEARS IN COOK COUNTY 


During the past four years the following pro- 
gressive ideas in rural education have been in- 
augurated in Cook County, Illinois:— 

Teachers’ minimum salary schedule. 

Preparatory training for teachers required be- 
fore the issuing of certificates. 

Uniform course of study and textbooks. 

Annual country life festivals and school 
“County Fairs.” 

Achievement clubs for boys and girls. 

Country Life Leaders (Community Secre- 
taries) and All the Year Round Field Schools 
in charge of wanderlehrers. 
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Cook County is the first community in 
America to employ community secretaries and 
wanderlehrers. The eyes of the educational 
world are focused on the outcome. 
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REPORTING ON STUDENT TEACHERS 
President G. A. Axline of the Albion, Idaho, 
State Normal School requires those who inspect 
Student teachers to report morithly on the cards 
that provide a place for stich montlily reports. 

Preparation of Lesson—Mastery of subject 
matter, clearness of purpose, organization of sub- 
ject matter, appreciation of relative values, forni 
and thoroughness of plan arrangement. 

Skill in Conducting Recitation—Masiery of 
methods used, holding attention and _ interest, 
reaching all individuals of the class, appealing to 
the children’s experiences, and responses, skill in 
illustrating, assignment of study lesson. 

Ability to Manage Children.—Attitude toward 
children, economizing routine, handling distract- 
ing elements, maintaining authority. 

Personal Fitness.—Health, scholarship, gen- 
eral culture, energy, neatness, voice, attitude 
toward criticism, promptness, regularity. 

General Rating of Teaching. 
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FREE TEXTBOOKS 


Almost a hundred years ago (1818) Philadelphia 
provided for free textbooks. 

Massachusetts had the first state-wide free text- 
book law, passed in 1884, Prior to this eighteen 
cities had free textbooks. Of these New Jersey 
had more than one third, Jersey City, 1830; 
Newark, 1838; Elizabeth, 1850; Hoboken, 1855; 
Passaic, 1870; Camden, 1883. Notwithstanding 
this important city record, New Jersey did not 
have a state free textbook law until 1894, and was 
the sixth state to adopt such a law. 

After Massachusetts came these states in 
order, Maine, 1889; District of Columbia, 1891; 
Nebraska, 1891; Pennsylvania, 1893; Rhode 
Island, 1893; New Jersey, 1894; Vermont, 1895; 
Maryland, 1896; Delaware, 1898; New Hamp- 
shire, 1899; Wyoming, 1899; Utah, 1904; 
Arizona, 1913; California, 1913; Nevada, 1913. 

The whole subject of free textbooks is admir- 
ably treated in A. C. Monahan’s Bulletin, No. 34 
(1915), Bureau of Education. ' 
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ONE-PUPIL SCHOOLS 
A city daily paper recently gave space to the 
following item :— 
KANSAS HAS A SCHOOL WITH ONLY ONE 
PUPIL. 











“Woodson county has the smallest school in 
point of attendance in the state. The Harmony 
School in district No. 70 has but one pupil, a 
child in the first grade. The school is taught by 
Miss Mary Minton, of this place, who devotes 
her entire time to the instruction of her lone pu- 

i: 

: This seems ridiculous and the impression is 
that it is the only case of the kind in the country, 
while the fact is there are hundreds of these one- 
pupil schools and a large number that never en- 
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roll more than two pupils with an average at- 
tendance of less than one. This is no laughable 
matter. 

Maine was the first state, we think, to grapple 
with this problem skilfully, wisely and heroically. 
State Superintendent A. O. Thomas of Nebraska, 
where there are many such schools is dealing 
with them individually. Where possible the 
mother is given a certificate, is inspired to study 
how to teach, and is granted the allowed money 
for the child’s education. 

Of course the doctrinaire would say, have 
them taken to a consolidated school, but trans- 
portation day by day is absolutely impossible. 
Of course there are no such schools where it is 
possible to have them go to a larger school, or 
where by combining a larger school can be made, 
but in these states of vast distances with great 
areas unsettled a family nestles in some advan- 
tageous nook. It is not a theory but a condi- 
tion that confronts the county and state authori- 
ties. There are cases in Maine and in Nebraska 
where the education of a child costs the public 
upwards of $300 a year. The one-pupil school 
is a problem all by itself. 
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THE LAW ENFORCED 


A New York City daily says that be- 
cause of his belief that a limited education 
was sufficient for a girl Julius Chiella of 332 East 
Fourteenth Street was sent to jail by Magistrate 
Appleton in the Municipal Term Court. Chiella 
was summoned to court, together with Vinsenza, 
his fourteen-year-old daughter, and he was 
charged by Inspector Creegan of the Board of 
Education with violating the compulsory educa- 
tion law by keeping his daughter away from 
school for forty days since the first of the year. 

“Two days a week is enough for any girl,” 
Chiella explained through an interpreter. 

“Is that so?” said the Magistrate. “Well, you 
can go to the Tombs for three days and think it 
over. If your daughter is not in school every 
school day until she is sixteen years old, look out, 
for I am going to give you the limit of sentence 
under the law.” 

Magistrate Appleton first fined the father $5, 
but sent him to jail when he showed unwillingness 


to pay. 
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WHERE TO INVEST 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Columbia University, 
has this eminently sane comment on the neglect 
of the health of children :— 

“Better health is to a striking extent a pur- 
chasable commodity and benefit. Vast sums of 
money are expended from public and. private 
funds for the amelioration of human suffering 
and disability in the attempt to salvage the 
wreckage resulting from unfavorable earlier con- 
ditions, which with foresight and at very moderate 
cost might in large measure have been prevented. 
Our schools are spending millions in educating, 
or trying to educate, the children who are kept 
back by ill-health, when the expenditure of thou- 
sands in a judicious health program would pro- 
duce an extraordinary saving in economy and 
efficiency.” 
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MORALITY CODE WRITERS 


Of the many plans proposed by the National 
Institution for Moral Instruction, of which Mil- 
ton Fairchild is the indefatigable champion, none 
appears more satisfactory than the Morality Code 
scheme for which there are already sixty-eight 
enlisted writers. Of these, eight are college or 
university presidents; sixteen college or univer- 
sity professors ; four are assistant professors ; four- 
teen are normal school presidents or professors ; 
eleven are state or city superintendents; four are 
on high school faculties; one is a grammar school 
principal; and one is a private school principal. 
There are one each of nine other classes of in- 
terested persons, such as editor, business man, 
mother, Rabbi, Y. M. C. A. secretary. 
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SOME UNIVERSITY FIGURES 


Twenty years ago the enrollment rank was as 
follows:— 
Harvard. 
Michigan. 
Pennsylvania, 
Yale. 
Minnesota. 
California. 
Columbia. 
Chicago. 
Cornell. 
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Ten years ago:— 
Harvard, 1—1. 
Chicago, 8 to 2, 
Michigan, 2 to 3. 
Columbia, 7 to 4. 
Minnesota, 5—5., 
Pennsylvania, 3 to 6. 
Cornell, 9 to 7. 

Yale, 4 to 8, 
California, 6 to 9. 
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This year:— 

1. Columbia, 7—4—1, 

2. Minnesota, 5--5—2., 

3. California, 6--9—3. 

4. Chicago, 8—2—4. 

5, Pennsylvania, 3—6§—5. 

6, Michigan, 2—3—6. 

7. Cornell, 9—7—7. 

8, Harvard, 1—1—8. 

9, Yale, 4—8—9. 

There are some explanations that console some 
universities, 
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William R. Willcox, manager of the Republican 
campaign in the interest of Justice Hughes, is 
not the president of the New York City Board 
of Education. 

Parent-Teachers’ Associations, by whatever 
name they are known, are sure to be of supreme 
importance to the schools and to the community 
as well. 


State Superintendent R. H. Wilson of Okla- 
homa says that the teacher of agriculture should 
take this vacation in mid-winter. 

Night schools are as indispensable as_ the 
high schuols, and they are sure to be developed 
in efficiency until they become universal, 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Continued from page 13. 





New York Chautauqua still exists however, and 
at last report enrolled 5,000 students and about 
200 instructors and lecturers.) 

The state normal summer schools have shown 
great growth, especially in Texas, where the idea 
has flourished like the green bay tree, over fifty 
being listed with thousands of students. 

The South has taken a big leap to the front in 
the work of summer normals. Among the biggest 
schools of the kind in the country is the Central 
State Normal Summer School at Edmond, Okla- 
homa, with 2,000 students. Louisiana State Nor- 
mal, Nachitoches, enrolls 1,000. The three 
Missouri State Normals at Kirksville, Warrens- 
burg and Springfield number an aggregate of 
4,000 students each summer. 

The State Teachers’ College of Iowa City at- 
tracts about 2,000 summer students each year; 
Colorado about 900; the Michigan State Normal, 


Ypsilanti, 1,500; the Western Michigan about 
1,000; the Nebraska (Peru) about 900; and 
George Peabody Teachers’ College, 1,100. The 


Indiana State Normals at Muncie and at Terre 
Haute each draw about 1,200 summer students. 
The Illinois State Normal Summer School, and 
that of Kansas (Emporia) rank among the largest 
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of the United States, with nearly 2,000 each. 

In addition to these there are about 500 inde- 
pendent summer schools of diverse kind (not 
connected with any institutions) which have a 
large constituency. These include summer 
camps and art, craft and nature study schools, 
etc., for which Agassiz set the example years ago. 

An interesting feature of the summer school 
movement is the expense involved. The aggre- 
gate cost is estimated at over three million dol- 
lars, or fourteen dollars per capita for each stu- 
dent. The greatest outlay is that of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago—over $410,000 for 4,000 stu- 
dents, or $100 per capita; Columbia University ex- 
pends $180,000 for 5,600 students, or $32 apiece; 
Michigan, $58,000 ($36 each); Wisconsin, 
$52,325 ($20); Cornell, $40,000 ($28); Valparaiso, 
$40,000 ($18); California, $40,000 ($12); Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, $30,000 ($30); University of 
Illinois, $25,000 ($27); Indiana, $20,000 ($22); 
New York, $24,000 ($24); Virginia, $20,000 ($15). 
Summer schools of state universities spending an- 
nually from $10,000 to $20,000 include Kansas, 
Alabama, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Washing- 
ton, Vermont, West Virginia and Ohio (Athens), 
which expended $16,425 for 2,400 summer school 
students (an average outlay of less than seven 
dollar each), and leads the record in this respect, 





WOMEN AUTHORS 


Frances Lilian Taylor, one of the best of 
schoolbook authors, is a native of Brookfield, 
Connecticut, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke College. 
She was an ardent disciple of Francis W. Parker. 
Miss Taylor is principal of the Teacher Train- 
ing School of Galesburg, Illinois. She was the 
author of “The Werner Primer,” a pioneer in color 
work in school readers, which was quite a sensa- 
tion in its day, and was followed by her “Tay- 
ior First Reader” and “Taylor Second Reader” 
(Werner School Book Company). Miss Taylor 
also had an important part in the making of the 
“Brooks Readers” (American Book Company). 
In connection with Miss Mary B. Grubb, she 
made “The Industrial Reader.” Her latest work 
is “Beginnings in English” (D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany). Address, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Cleo Murtland, who was for some time direc- 
tor of the Worcester, Massachusetts, Girls’ Trade 
School, is now assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Alvin E. Dodd, secretary, 140 West 
42nd Street, New York City. This gives Miss 
Murtland high official recognition for her notable 


service to the cause of Woman’s Industrial 
Work. 

Her Report on Government Industries, 
Bulletin 145,* United States Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, and Reports on Vocational Education 
in Cincinnati, Grand Rapids, Mich., Troy, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, department stores of Rich- 
mond, Va., and dressmaking, millinery and 
knitting industries of Minneapolis are highly val- 
uable contributions to this new phase of applied 


education. Miss Murtland is a native of Western 
Pennsylvania, is a graduate of a Pennsylvania 
State Normal School and of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. Miss 
Murtland has had eight years’ experience in pub- 
lic school teaching from mountain rural schools 
to city schools in Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and New Jersey. For four years she was a 
teacher in the highly specialized industrial work 
in the Manhattan Trade School for Girls in New 
York City. Her “Industrial Arithmetic for 
Girls’ Vocational Schools” (D. C. Heath & Co.) 
is the one successful achievement in this line. 
Address, 140 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Birdie Alexander, author of “Songs We Like 
to Sing,” is a Tennessean by birth and early edu- 
cation, but a Texan by later education and teach- 
ing experience. As a supervisor of music in Dal- 
las and as a booster for public school music in 
cities, conventions and through “Songs We Like 
to Sing,” Miss Alexander has been foremost 
among the educators of Texas in promoting pub- 
lic school music supervision. She is an admir- 
able demonstration of the possibilities of one with 
a distinct mission in education. Address, 401 
Grandview Avenue, El Paso, Texas. 


Jennie Hall, author of “Four Old Greeks,” 
“Men of Old Greece,” “Viking Tales,’ “Story 
of Chicago” and “Our Ancestors in Europe,” is 
one of the best fruits of the influence of Colonel 
Francis W. Parker. She was born in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, studied in Chicago Univer- 
sity, has taught in the Cook County Normal 
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School and is now (1916) teaching in the Francis 
W. Parker School, Chicago. 

Olive B. Wilson-Dorret, of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, has attracted much highly complimentary 
attention to “Game Descriptions of Rhythmic 
Songs,” which she has skilfully edited. The 
most significant of these are “A Joke on the 
Brownies,” “Wading in the Brook,’ “Playing 
Hop-Scotch,” “Puss in the Corner,” “Skippity Hop 
to the Candy Shop,” “The Funny Old Man in the 
Moon.” The booklet containing these and many 
others is issued by the World Book Company, of 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

The author has been a pioneer and a leader in 
the development of this work. She made a great 
demonstration of her theory in the Manual Train- 
ing High School of Kansas City, and at present 
is in San Francisco. Address, 2544 Keith Avenue, 
Berkeley, California. 

Margaret Cunningham, author of “Practical 
English Composition,” a book of rare construc- 
tive merit, placing the teaching of English Com- 
position as a creative rather than a critical ac- 
tivity, is a native of Boston and teacher in the 
Dorchester (Boston) High School. 

Mrs. Florence Milner, author of “Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland” with biographical sketch 
of Lewis Carroll, and “Alice Through the Look- 
ing Glass” (Rand, McNally & Company) and “On 
Teaching Geometry” (D. C. Heath & Company), 
has had an unusual experience. A native of Ver- 
mont, her childhood spent in New Hampshire, 
and her girlhood and adult life in Michigan, she 
has won high reputation in secondary school work 
with university training. She has taught Greek, 
Latin, German, mathematics, the sciences, his- 
tory, literature and English in __ first-class 
secondary schools. She was head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics in the Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, High School, and was at the same time pre- 
ceptress of the high school. 

For sixteen years she has been supervisor of 
the secondary department of the Detroit Uni- 
versity School and associate principal. She has 
written for the Atlantic Monthly and_ twelve 
other publications. 

Lydia R. Blaich, supervising principal of In- 
dianapolis, author of “Three Industrial Nations,” 
for use in school and out, has made a more exten- 
sive and intensive study of the industries of all 
sections of the United States and Europe than 
any other man or woman of whom we know, and 
she has developed rare skill in making her 
knowledge attractive and instructive to other 
people. Address, 428 Fulton Street, Indian- 


apolis. 
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A CURRICULUM OF PLAY 


BY DR. H. S. CURTIS 


Games have every sort of physical and social 
value from the lowest to the highest. There js 
not much physical development in playing marbles 
or tops, and one will not become an athlete from 
hop scotch or dominoes. It is highly important 
that those games should be selected and pro- 
moted which have the greatest value in child 
training. So, also, such games as basket ball 
and football may be played so as to be highly 
dangerous, both physically and socially. It is 
very important that the rules which are followed 
should be made in a social spirit to secure the 
highest physical and social ends. 

Probably the children’s games have been more 
neglected than any other one phase of education, 
yet baseball might well nigh be balanced against 
the whole curriculum of the school as a method 
of child training, and certainly the establishment 
of a game like this is not to be compared in value 
with the introduction of a new textbook or a new 
pedagogical method. Games have received very 
little general attention or study. Many of the 
German schools have a curriculum of about sixty 
games running through the elementary schools, 
and in the preparatory schools of England foot- 
ball and cricket, and in many hockey and la- 
crosse are required. We have suggestive cur- 
riculums in most of our great cities, but these are 
on paper for the most part, and we have really 
no approved list which are for boys and girls of 
different ages what baseball, for instance, is to 
adolescent boys. The securing of such a curricu- 
lum is perhaps the most pressing need of the play 
movement at the present time. 

The material for it is not available, and to se- 
cure the best possible results, the games all over 
the world should be carefully studied with a view 
to the selection of. the best. jut many new 
games must also be invented in order to fit the 
conditions of school grounds, streets and _play- 
rooms. It may seem that this is demanding 
genius and a condition which is well nigh impos- 
sible. But children are constantly inventing new 
games. Basket ball is only a little over twenty 
years old, and in the book “Play,” by Emmett D. 
Angell, is a list of thirty-six new games invented 
by the author. 

More important, however, than the invention 
of new games is the successive modification and 
adaptation of old games to meet new needs and 
their developing to secure a higher order of train- 
ing. The sort of development needed is well il- 
lustrated in the way baseball has been evolved 
from rounders during the last half century. This 
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The best way to get the old folks lined up on the road to progress is to get the youngsters 
to show them what can be done. When a boy grows 175 bushels of corn, right alongside of 
his father’s patch that produces only twenty to thirty bushels, it just naturally takes all the wind 


out of the old man’s sails, and he tacks and tries to follow suit in the boy’s direction. And when 


you get a boy and girl to making their own money by keeping a brood sow and raising pigs, 
you've started something.—Henry D. Lindsley, Mayor of Dallas (1916). 
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process is going on all the time, as children in 
different sections play the same games more or 
less differently, and many of the changes insti- 
tuted are an advantage, but under. existing cir- 
cumstances these improvements are nearly all 
lost. Of course football is under a process of 
continuous evolution, as are nearly all of our 
games that are being much played. It is always 
in the power of the director to modify and select 
the rules of games so as to secure better social 
results. 

The rules for games-should be standardized by 
the educational authorities and there should be 
somewhere a play institute with sociologists, psy- 
chologists and physical trainers on its staff, in 
which all new games and modifications of games 
and new rules should be tried out upon the chil- 
dren, and their physical, social and intellectual ef- 
fects studied. Perhaps some day we shall have 
such an institute. 

In the teaching of games the rules should be 
thoroughly learned and the children should be 
required to play according to the rules that have 
been adopted. The rules of games are the laws 
of the child world and the child who comes to 
disregard them is getting a fundamental training 
in lawlessness. The methods in the teaching of 
play are the same as in any other teaching. The 
game should be thoroughly taught until the rules 
are mastered. The children should not be given 
a new game until they are weary of the old one. 

No one could make up offhand a curriculum of 
play, but there are certain games with regard to 
which there would be little dispute, and any mini- 
mum curriculum should certainly include base- 
ball, soccer football, volley ball, long ball, indoor 
baseball, tennis, hockey and skating. These are 
perhaps nearly as many games as are needed for 
the older children. For the intermediate chii- 
dren who are not quite old enough to play these 
games, we have prisoners’ base and pullaway, 
which are generally used; but on the whole the 
games for these intermediate children do not seem 
as well organized or as suitable as are the games 
for the older children. 


THE SOUL OF THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 





Our papers, our little country papers, seem drab and 
miserably provincial to strangers; yet we who read them 
read in their lines the sweet, intimate story of life. And 
all these touches of nature make us wondrous kind. It 
is the country newspaper, bringing together daily the 
threads of the town’s life, weaving them into something 
rich and strange, and setting the pattern as it weaves, 
directing the loom, and giving the cloth its color by 
mixing the lives of all the people in its color-pot—it is 
this country newspaper that reveals us to ourselves, 
that keeps our country hearts quick and our country 
minds open and our country faith strong. 

When the girl at the glove counter marries the boy 
in the wholesale house, the news of their wedding is 
good for a forty-line wedding notice, and the forty lines 
in the country paper give them self-respect. When in 
due course we know that their baby is a twelve-pounder, 
named Grover or Theodore or Woodrow, we have that 
neighborly feeling that breeds the real democracy 
When we read of death in that home we can mourn 
with them that mourn. When we see them moving 
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upward in the world, into a firm, and out toward the 
c eary club neighborhood, we rejoice with them that 
rejoice. Therefore, men and brethren, when you are 
riding through this vale of tears upon the California 
Limited, and by chance pick up the little country news- 
paper with its meagre telegraph service of three or four 
thousand werds—or, at best, fifteen or twenty thousand; 
when you see its array of countryside items: its in- 
terminable local stories; its tiresome editorials on the 
waterworks, the schools, the street railroad, the crops 
and the city printing, don’t throw down the contempt- 
ible little rag with the verdict that there is nothing in 
it. But you know this, and you know it well: If you could 
take the clay from your eyes and read the little paper 
as it is written, you would find all of God's beautiful 
sorrowing, struggling, aspiring world in it, and what 
you saw would make you touch the little paper with 
reverent hands.—Harper’s Magazine for May 
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HUBERT M. SKINNER 
BY A. W. CLANCY 


Dr. Hubert M. Skinner was born at Valparaiso, 
Indiana, January 15, 1854. Died at his home in Mor- 
gan Park, Illinois, June 4, 1916. Disease, cancer. He 
was married to Miss Emily Ogden, 1880, at Northfield, 
Minnesota. They have four children. Dr. Harvey 
Skinner, a practicing physician, is living in St. Paul, 
John Skinner is conducting a book store in Minne- 
apolis. The older daughter, Mrs. Arletta Rudd, is 
married and living in St: Paul. The ydunger daugh- 
ter, Juanita Emily Skinner, is still with the mother. 
Dr. Skinner was a teacher and lecturer and an author 
of diversified ability. He was graduated from Asbury 
College, now known as DePauw University. His first 
teaching was in St. John’s College, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. Later he became a teacher at Glenwood, 
Illinois, when Albert G. Lane, a former superintendent 
of Chicago schools, was superintendent of the Cook 
County Schools. From there he became superintend- 
ent at Brooksville, Indiana. John W. Holcomb, then 
state superintendent of public instruction of Indiana, 
chose Dr. Skinner as his deputy and he served for 
three terms of two years each. 

Dr. Skinner is honored as the father and active 
spirit of the Teachers’ Reading Circle movement and 
did much to establish rural school libraries. J. C. 
Thomas, now with Atkinson, Mentzer & Company, 
was co-partner and director with Dr. Skinner in the 
Reading Circle work. 

Dr. Skinner wrote a number of papers under the 
nom de plume, “Pan American,” for Chicago dailies, 
the Outlook and other magazines. He was the 
author of a set of school arithmetics which show 
great merit. He wrote the Ode for the World's Fair 
held at Chicago in 1893, and an inscription prepared 
by him was placed on the Administration Building. 

While working at Indianapolis in literary work, 
he was recommended to the publishers of A. S. 
3arnes & Company by A. W. Clancy and C. J. 
Thomas in the year 1884. He served in the high 
school department of that company until the year 
1890, when he entered the services of the American 
300k Company, with whom he remained until the 
year 1912. During his last years with the American 
Book Company he wrote a set of college books for 
special correspondence in education, which were pub- 
lished by the Dugal-Cree Company. As the result of 
this work he was made Dean of their college and 
became closely associated with the Chicago Art In- 
stitute and one of their strongest lecturers. Shortly 
after this he was employed by the Cree Publishing 
Company and prepared what is probably the most 
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thorough» set of agricultural books 
been presented to the public. 

Many: Chicago friends will remember his full page 
illustrated articles in the Chicago Herald, on the life 
of Fernando Jones, one of the earliest settlers of 
Chicago. He loved the pioneers, associated with 
them, and put in permanent form their early ex- 
periences. Dr. Skinner wrote a history of St. 
Patrick that surprised the scholarly Irish people, be- 
cause of its cleverness, its originality and its scope of 
observation. No one has yet equaled his brief Cen- 
tennial of his native state, Indiana, nor the condensed 
history of the state of Minnesota. 

Dr. Skinner was noted as a linguist, as a historian 
and as a pedagog. He was possessed of a great 
variety of thought, and wrote rituals of a high order. 

His special analysis of the Twenty-third Psalm 
placed him high in the opinion of religious leaders. 
His analysis of Poe’s Raven is so complete that it 
Satisfies (like Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech) the 
humblest as well as the greatest of literary people. 
Dr. Skinner was able to entertain the artists, the 
musicians, the astronomers, the preachers and the 
lawyers in a way that showed him a leader in each 
one of these classes. 

His great love, however, was for the school; he 
loved to teach, and many years ago he said: “To 
be a great teacher 


that have ever 





is the greatest calling in the 
world!” 
APPRECIATION OF STATISTICS 
; Department of the Interior, 


Bureau of Education, 
Washington, June 13, 1916. 
Dr. A. E. Winship, 
Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. dear Mr. Winship: Your article in the issue 
of the Journal of May 18 on William Torrey Harris 
reflects exactly some of his finest characteristics as 
known to the intimate circle of his friends. A single 
sentence, however, is, I think, likely to prove mis- 
leading to your readers. You say: “Tt was always in 
evidence that he had slight respect for mere statis- 
tics.” Without doubt the emphasis in your mind was 
upon the word “mere,” but even so it is not a fair 
presentation of his mind on that subject. In this 
capital city, the head centre of statistical activities, 
he was well known as an enthusiast on the subject. 
He held that the state can never know itself until 
it has made a complete, quantitative inventory of its 
activities and the elements of its national welfare. 
In proof of this statement, it will suffice to recall to 
your mind his exhaustive studies of the tenth census 
presented before the Department of Superintendence 
at their meeting in Washington February, 1880, and 
again before the same body at their meeting in 1883. 
These papers appear in the report of the two meet- 
ings and were reprinted as circulars of information 
issued by the Bureau of Education. In the former 
paper Dr. Harris said: “The importance of statistics 
in regard to man as a social being has been appre- 
ciated ever since civilization began,” and he proceeds 
to show that man reaches the fullness of his life not 
as an individual, but through his multiplied relations 
to society and to the state. He adds: “While look- 
ing upon this general question of numerical relation 


as important for the existence of man as a civilized, ° 


rational being, we also see the several aspects which 
statistics have.” Because of the importance that he 
attached to numerical relations as the basis of prin- 
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ciples, Dr. Harris spent hours with the statistician off 
the office discussing the possibility of making the 
categories under which the statistics were compiled 
interpretive of their significance. 

Let me add that Dr. Harris was an honored mem- 
ber of the Société Statistique, and a constant core. 
respondent of such leaders in statistical science as 
Levasseur of France and Bodio of Italy. 

Very truly yours, 
Anna Tolman Smith, 
Specialist in Foreign Educational Systems. 
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THE OTHER WILSON 


In the May 25 number mention was made of “The 
Motivation of School Work,” and particular mention: 
was made of the achievements of one of the authors,. 
H. B. Wilson. The other author, G. M. Wilson, has 
also shown strong educational leadership. As county 
superintendent in Hendricks County, Indiana, he was a 
leader in consolidation, in boys’ and girls’ club work, in» 
agriculture in the schools, and in efficient supervision, 
As city superintendent at Connersville, Indiana, he ren- 
dered a nation-wide service in the Arithmetic Course- 
prepared under his leadership, a course that is one of” 
the first and best practical applications of the principles. 
of elimination of the useless, and the motivation of 
school work. In Iowa, Mr. Wilson has continued his- 
educational leadership. He is making agricultural edu- 
cation popular in the state. He was chairman of a 
committee that last year prepared a report on elimina- 
tion for the State Teachers’ Association of Iowa, a ree 
port for which ther. nas been a heavv demand through- 
out the country. “The Motivation of School Work” is 
a compendium of practical plans for motivated work, 
compiled during more than twenty years of actual class- 
experience. The authors have made it in response to a 
demand for this material in compact and accessible form. 
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GREAT ARKANSAS EXHIBIT 


BY MARY 





FORTNER 


Visitors*from many climes to the Fabled Fountain of 
Youth have been delightfully surprised at the scope and’ 
perfection of the public school doings in Arkansas as 
shown by a very complete exhibit of the class work in: 
the city schools, Hot Springs, 
supervision of Professor O. L. 
of assistants. 

Work from the primary 
junior high and 
complete and 
chemistry 


Arkansas, under the 


Dunaway and his corps: 


through all the 
senior high school 
practical training of 
work been 


grades— 
classes—shows a 
the youth. The 
correlated with every-day 
life by milk tests and such things as will hitch up the 
home with the school. 

In the civics work, bills from the Legislative halls that 
were introduced, read then tabled, that 
became laws are used. 

Pictures and plans of old schools and public buildings, 
then the new ones, of officers and things concerning’ 
municipal affairs make the classwork interesting and 
Manual training, basketry, cooking, sewing, 
commerce and physical training besides the literary work 
done by the junior high school pupils score strongly 
in favor of the junior high school plan. 

Pupils themselves proudly explained these and other 
things to visitors, and one who studies cause and effect 
sees that the junior high school may be one way of 
soiving the problem of keeping children of the adcles- 
cent age in 


has 


and others 


realistic. 


school. 


Some graduating dresses made by junior and senior- 
high school girls, a canoe by the boys, along with other 
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things, were commendable and noteworthy. The pen- 
manship, commercial law and practical tests in the com- 
mercial department measured up well with the rest. 

Home gardening was carried on by the school, and 
first and second prizes. were offered by some of the in- 
terested citizens. Canning, preserving and jelly-making 
are taught by the domestic science teacher and the 
products used in lunches and laboratory work. 

Lunches are cooked and served by the girls them- 
selves, and altogether a foundation for well-rounded 
citizenship is given both girls and boys. 

The following fly chart by the International Harvester 
Company was used in teaching practical sanitation and 
health:— 

KILL THE WINTERED OVER FLY—HOW ONE 


FLY MULTIPLIES. 


Pa. ésceccacciueewtcnesenebasscnseeeee 1 
BEND Sy cepedne os00d55d teaiossenn tase an ane 120 
I TE on o.arinns ccehin gibeabeitinn b6Gaueiieee aaa 7,200 
BEE TS sinks hes 4s sheneatinnsedaqne eee 432,000 
OEE nos wasn duds vc cndibbieed ueieiabasss led 
BOD \:s We'haGodann dee taken eemek cae 1,555,200,000 
WU IE cisiv'in wc atedia a 4s aarti Ee a 93,312,000,000 
EY SD, ain nvindidiidedts cadiebeetc 5,598,720,000,000 
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The report of the judges is interesting. 

“The judges appointed to award the prizes given by 
the Public Utilities to the best school exhibit, desire, 
in the first place, to extend their heartiest congratula- 
tions to Superintendent Dunaway, the teachers and 
pupils of the Hot Springs public schools for the splendid 
work accomplished by the Hot Springs schools in the 
course of the past year. The exhibit was indeed a revela- 
tion and cannot be. praised too highly. 

“In the midst of a display of so much excellence the 
judges were at a loss to give their final decision. 
However, after careful consideration, the judges decided 
to award the first prize ($10) to the Jones School, and 
the second prize ($5) to the Oaklawn School, and the 
prize for the best individual class to the first grade of 
the Ramble School.” 

The phenomenal success of the school work in this 
county can be imagined if one considers a little unselfish 
scene enacted during the State Teachers’ Association, 
April 6 to 8, in this age of “everyone for himself.” 

There is always a loving cup presented to the county 
having the largest attendance considering distance, etc. 
Superintendent Crockett of Garland County, who is 
a typical descendant of Tennessee’s inimitable hunter, 
was called to the platform and presented this cup. He 
promptly disclaimed any credit for having won it, and in 
turn gave the cup to Superintendent O. L. Dunaway of 
the Hot Springs City schools, with some commendable 
words of praise. Superintendent Dunaway in turn said 
he desired no credit but that it belonged to the privates 
—the unassumine teachers. 

Now, in this exhibit consisting of sixty-four frames, 
each frame 7x6 feet, on which the work was exhibited, 
the. teachers are all in the background, and the pupils 
proudly display their own efforts. The “Big Show,” for 
it really was a rare treat, was staged in two vacant 
stores down in the heart of the city, and for three days 
and nights thousands of patrons and others visited the 
display. 





EDUCATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


“There’s the old man, joggin’ along to see Billy 
graduate.” 

“Not in that old oxcart!” 

“Sure. If it was a gasoline burner Billy wouldn’t be 
graduatin’.”—Atlanta Constitution. 
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COUNTRY LIFE READERS. By Cora Wilson Stew- 
art. Designed for use in evening rural schools for 
adults. Richmond, Virginia: The B. F. Johnson 
Publishing Company. First Book. Cloth. 96 pp. 
Price, 20 cents. Second Reader. Cloth. 160 pp- 
Price, 30 cents. Third book. 

The famous Moonlight Schools of Kentucky, ori- 
ginated by Cora Wilson Stewart for eliminating adult 
illiteracy from her state, have spread until already 
fifteen states are making a similar campaign. There 
has never been any gre d significant movement for 
widening the scope of education since the introduc- . 
tion of the kindergarten, and this feature of school 
work found us as lacking in material with which 
to work as did the introduction of scientific tem- 
perance. 

These grown men and women could not be inter- 
ested in “Little Boy Blue,” or “I See a Cat,” and the 
attempts that have been made to produce books for 
foreigners who know another language and are 
merely ignorant of English, are no better adapted to 


Mrs. Stewart's need, since they are all for city boys 
and girls. 


Mrs. Stewart’s vision in the .School Readers for 
them is as great a demonstration of gentus ant ae 
tery as was her vision of the need of such sc = 8, 
and her working out of the three-book plan from 
the humblest beginning to the culmination in appre- 
ciation of art and literature, is as remarkable as the 
vision itself. In the First Reader she begins with 
simple sentences about reading and writing; then it 
tells about good roads and bad roads; about raising 
good cattle, and feeding them from a silo. There 
are lessons about taxes and about banks; the writ- 
ing oi a check is simply explained; the advantages 
of spraying fruit trees is emphasized ; lessons on Corn 
Clubs and Tomato Clubs are given; the value of 
testing seed, of plowing the land well, and of rotat- 
ing crops is brought out; different wholesome ways 
of cooking bread, meat and vegetables are described; 
forest values and the great loss occasioned by forest 
fires are explained. 

Mrs. Stewart never forgets that it is vital-that while 
one is learning to read he _ should read something 
worth reading, and the easier he reads the more 
worth while should be whatever he reads. , 

Reading is always we 5 cane and is not merely 

- knowing how to read. , : 
forne. iseouts on superstition is a good illustration. 
There are seventeen sentences, each stating a super- 
stition such as the reader knows. Then comes this 
closing paragraph :— 7 

“What is all this called? It is called _ superstition. 
Spell it, please: superstition. — What does it 
mean? It means ignorance and nothing else. None 

he ignorant are superstitious. 
gto oa twenty-five lessons for the improvement 
of agriculture, three to improve horticulture, four on 
forestry, three on good roads, fourteen on home 
science, two on health, twenty-two on personal and 
civic improvement, and eight on Bible teaching. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart's conception of the pos- 
sibilities of opening the eyes of the illiterates that 
the printed page might be open to them was not more 
significant than her insistence that when they know 
how to read they shall read something worth their 
while to read. 


, 


INDUSTRIAL ART TEXTBOOKS. A graded course 
in art in its relation to industry. By Bonnie E. 
Snow, formerly supervisor of drawing in Minne- 
apolis, and head of the Department of Normal Art 
in the New York School of Fine and Applied Art, 
and Hugo B. Froehlich, director of the Department 
of Manual Arts, New Jersey, formerly of Pratt Ine 
stitute, Brooklyn. Illustrated by George W. Koch, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas: The 
Prang Company. Parts One, Two, Three, Four. 
Price, 25 cents each. 

More attractive color work in art in its adapta- 
tion to its purpose one could not ask than is pro- 
vided in these four books. Four more are to follow. 
The grading is excellent, but the high merit of these 
books is in the fact that they are based upon a new 
theory of school drawing and art. Ability to draw is 
never an end in itself. Representation is not a basic 
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principle. Public school art courses are not for _ 
pusfose of training children to*make pictures. Fic- 
ture making belongs to the specialized professions. 
The public school will not make painters, illustraters 
or sculptors. ; 

These are legitimate and honorable lines, but are 
open only to the comparatively few, specially gifted 
by ‘nature for such work. The average man needs 
‘to know how to furnish his house, how to choose his 
clothing. Through these choices he constantly cul- 
tivates his taste, and develops a general appreciation 
of the most suitable, the most useful and therefore 
the most beautiful. There is no reason why this 
appreciation should not include pictures and sculp- 
ture, the so-called fine arts. These books begin with 
arrangements of colors and shapes. Representation 
finds its place, as ability to draw becomes necessary 
to self-expression. Drawing is not slighted. It 1s 
given its rightful place as the instrument and the 
language of art. el 

These authors have struck the happy combination 
of developing and intensifying appreciation of the 
beautiful in connection with things of the every-day 
life. Beauty and worth, the rainbow and the water- 
fall, art and industry, fife in action are characteris- 
tic of these notable books on Industrial Art. 


-BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited with 1n- 
troduction and notes by Max J. Herzberg, Central 
High School, Newark, N. iy Boston, New York, 
Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated 
with portraits. 313 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The world of today has no Johnson and no man 
vof today has a Boswell and there has been but one 
of either and there will never be another of either, 
but there will never be a time when the best readers 
will not make both Johnson and Boswell characters of 
their own time, and there will never be a time when 
an edition of “Boswell’s Life of Johnson” will not 
be heartily welcomed by scholars and students. 
Nevertheless, the world is getting too busy to read 
the original in its entirety and will doubly welcome 
a work like this of Dr. Herzberg, who has included 
twenty pages of exceptionally valuable extracts trom 
Johnson’s works, together with a collection of say- 
ings and anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, affording a ready 
means of making the acquaintance of the most inter- 
esting and impressive personality in the literary 
history of the eighteenth century. Colleges have wisely 
recommended the reading of extracts from Boswell’s 
Life as a part of the preparation for entrance. 


A CITY READER FOR THE FOURTH YEAR. By 
Abby Porter Leland, Ph. D. New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Company. 288 pp. Price, 56 cents. 

The school readers of the future will be adapted 
to class of schools for which they are intended as 
they have not been in the past. The Merrill Com- 
pany, by the issuance of Dr. Abby Porter Leland’s 
“City Fourth Reader” are taking the lead in this en- 
terprising phase of pedagogy. The selections in this 
book are admirably adapted to city environment. 
This does not mean that it has not an adequate 


amount of classic literature that is of a universal 
character. 
_ai? = me nee 


THE STORY OF THE MAP OF EUROPE, ITS MAK- 
ING AND ITS CHANGING. By P. Benzet. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Company. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Mr. Benzet has done excellently well in his “neu- 
tral” account of the war in Europe. Why? How? 
Mr. Benzet has simply done on a large scale what 
he has been doing in viewing educational differences 
for a long time. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S ALHAMBRA. Edited by 


Edward Kilburn Robinson. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. Price, 50 cents. : ; 
This captivating story of travel in Spain_ loses 


none of its fascination in its new dress. Mr. Robin- 
son has shown himself a careful and competent edi- 
tor, and rothing more could be desired of the print- 
ers. This classic should be in every household li- 
brary. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S TRANSLATION OF 
HOMER’S ILIAD. _ Edited by Sarah E. Simons. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, 75 
cents net. 
The world will never grow tired of reading 


Homer's great poem of Troy’s overthrow, and Bry- 
ant’s translation is among the best in blank verse. 
It is just such a book as one not familiar with Greek 


would want—and even not a few who read Greek 
somewhat. 


THE LAKE HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK. Edited 
by William Alfred White. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Company. Price, 90 cents. 

The purpose of this book is to include a _ wide 
variety of standard material for high school and 
choral clubs. Most of the material consists of choruses 
for four voices and all the parts are kept within the 
ordinary range of the usual voice. It is not intended 
for technical work but rather to furnish a pleasing 
variety and comprehensive collection of singing 
material. 


—-— 


HUMAN INTEREST COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 
By George F. Paul. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen 
Cloth. With 100 illustrations. 162 pp. (7x10.) , 
We should not know where to turn to find in one 

book thousands of themes for high school composi- 

tions, as practically classified with as helpful sugges- 
tions as here. “Human Interest” tells the story com- 
pletely. As we opened the book for examination 
we had been reading a school boy’s Manuscript in 
which he said: “Themes and teachers make us bovs 
all our troubles” and as we closed the book we could 
but think that “Human Interest Themes” would 
surely rob the school boys of half their troubles 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘American University Progress and College I , 
3 - SIU] ge Reform.’ 
Price, $1.00. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. - 
‘Johann Gottfried Herder.” By J 
Stechert & Co. tin 
“Essentials of Geography.” By Brigham: ‘ij 
s raphy. 1 am and McFarlane. = 
and Second Book.) Kew York: American Book Geamuee. ia 
“A City Reader for Fourth Year.” Price. 56c. ‘ 
By Boylan and Smith. New York: Charles E. Mer 
“Great Cities of the United States.” By && 
ures ; Pp Un S 8 . y Southworth ¢ crame 
Price, 70c. Syracuse, N, Y.: Iroquois Publishing - alia mene 
“Games and Exercises for Mental Defectives.” | Ww 
— @1 OR : - a 28. 3y H. A. ights 
Price, $1.25. Cambridge, Mass.: Caustic-¢ laflin Gaenie eteanan 
“The Ideal Catholic Readers.” (Third Re ‘Si 
al ‘ sader sy a Sister of 
Joseph. Price, 40c. The Macmillan Company. Cay ne ae HB, 
a Songs of City Life.” 
“The Playground Book.” “By A. Sperling. Pri oe 
: a: _ BI - . Price, $1.80 —Songs 
Childhood. : By s. E. Dering. Price, $1.20 —“Elements of ne, Hd 
ee. By L J. Rettger.—* Primary Elements of Music.” Ry 
J. F. Jamon. Price. 32c.—‘‘Reaching the (hildren.”” By H C. Krebs. 
Price, 54c. New York: The A 8. Barnes Company. ; , i 
“The Tonsil and Its Uses.” By R. B. Fau 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; The Blanchard Company. 
**Education Among the Jews.’ 
Buston: Richard G Badeer. 
“Once Upon a Time in Connecticut.” By C. C. New rj ; 
‘The Psyc nology of the Common B anches,** ‘By oS foe 
Price $4.25. —"* he Motivation of School Work.” By H. B Wilson ona 
G. M. W ilson. Price, $1.2 i—** Theory and Practice of the Kindergar- 
ton. By N. Atwood. Price,@0ec. Boston Houghton Mifflin Company 
‘*The Principles of Health Control.” By F ralte “4 
©. Heth a On « By F.M. Walters. Boston: D. 
“Critical Realism.”’ 
McNally & Co. 
“Bird Houses Boys Can Build." By A..F. Siepert 
Manual Arts Press . 


‘*The Conquest of Virginia.’’ 





By J. H. Baker. 


Andress. New York: G. E. 


“City Arithmetics.’* 
rill Company. 


By See and Lowe. Price, $' 00.— 


Faulkner. Price, $1.00 


By P. E. Kretzmann. Price, $1.00. 


By R. W. Sellars. Price, $2.00, 


Chicago: Rand, 


Price, 5c. Peoria: 


, By C. W. Sams rice. £3.5 Te 

York: G. P. Putnam s Sons. ; Sams. Price, $3.50. New 
“The Lake High School Song Book.”” Edited by W "hite 

9c. New York: Scott, Sesusinne & Co. mod by W. A. White. vente, 


“The Influence of Joy.’’ 
Boat Number One."’ 
Brown & Co. 


“The Citizen's Book.” Price, $1.25. Cincinnati; Stewart & Kidd Co. 
“Physiology, Hygiene and Sanitation.”” Ry F.G. Jewett 
‘Health and Safety.” By F. G. Jewett. Price, 40¢.—*‘Young and 
Field Literary Readers ’’ ‘800k Two ) Price, 40c.—*‘Geschichte und 
Sage.’’ By A.T.Gronow. Price, 9c.—‘Real Stories from Our History.” 
By J. T. Faris. Price 60c. Boston Ginn & Co a 


By G. V.N. Dearborn. Price, 81.00 
' y¢ _N. Des . 2, —‘Tee- 
By L. W. Quirk. Price, $1.20. = Little, 


Price, 65e — 








YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL You 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
Ge Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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2 BDUCATIONAL 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part | 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


NEWS « 











Meetings to be Held 


—_—— 


JULY. 


8-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. 


OCTOBER. 


10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin  # 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 

13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 


13-14: Northeastern Wiscousin 
Teachers’ Association, Appleton, 
Wis. 


90-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 

27: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association. Simultaneously in 
Hartiord, New Haven, Norwalk 
and Norwich. Thomas H. Patter- 
son, Bristol, president; Samuel P. 
Willard, Colchester, seoretary. 

October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 


9-4: Iowa State Teachers’ _Associa- 

tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 


9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 

16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 

80-December 2: Texas State Teachers 

Association, Fort Worth. Nat Ben- 

ton, Corpus Christi, Texas, presi- 

dent: H. B. Cowles, Corpus 

Christi, secretary. 

DECEMBER. 

27-29. Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E. 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 

= 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





VERMONT ° 
BURLINGTON. The summer con- 
ferenc § the superintendents of 
Vermont will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont durine the first week 
of the summer school, but superin- 
tendents who wish to carry work in 


the school will be able to do~so 


without conflict 

\ conference on Vermont's Rural 
Problems will be held Friday and 
Saturday, July 14 and 15. The gen- 
1 topics for this session will be: 
(1) “The Rural School Problem”; 
: Rural Organizations Prob- 


la: 


lem”; (3) “The Rural Economics 
Problem.” 

Dr. Carl W. Thompson of the 
Rural Organization Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Warren H. Wil- 
son, associate in Rural Education, 
Teachers’ College; Dr. E. Burnham, 
director of Rural School Depart- 
ment, Kalamazoo (Mich.) Normal 
school; Dr. M. B. Hillegas, state 
commissioner of education; Profes- 
sor G. G, Groat, University of Ver- 
mont, and others are expected to ad- 
dress the conference. 

Programs may be secured from 
the director of the Summer School, 
or the dean of the College of Agri- 
culture. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

EXETER. Paul D. Van Anda, a 
New York boy, was graduated last 
month from Phillips Exeter with 
a standing in studies that has 
never before been reached by any 
student in the one hundred and 
thirty years of the life of that in- 
stitution. Van Anda has finished 
his work at the academy with a 
grade of “A,” the maximum honor, 
in every subject taken up by him 
during his three terms at school in 
his last year, after winning all the 
first group honors in the previous 
year. This wonderful showing 
Was crowned with a list. of 
awards such as we _ believe has 
never yet fallen to the lot of any 
American schoolboy. These awards 
were -— 

(1) The general excellence prize, 
fifty dollars; given the Senior 
“who, having been two or more 


years in the academy, is recognized 
on the ground of scholarship and 
general character as holding the 
first rank.” The names of the 
yearly winners are engraved on oak 
tablets hung in the main hall. (2) 
The Senior Latin prize. (3) The 
Senior Greek prize, for accuracy 


and elegance in translating 
Homer. (4) First prize in the 
Merrill competition for original 


work in English composition. (5) 
The prize given by Pitts Duffield, 
“to that member of the Senior 
class who excels in composition and 
in the appreciation of literature.” 
(6) A Teschemacher scholarship, 
$259 a year for the four-years course 
at Harvard, the award being made 
by the faculty at Exeter. 

Van Anda is not a “brain ma- 
chine,” but a healthy, normal chap 
who in addition to his attainments 
in scholarship also secured the 
highest mark in gymnasium work. 
He is the son of C. V. Van Anda, 
managing editor of the New York 
Times. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Under the age limit of 
the Board of Education Walter S. 
Parker retires as assistant superin- 
tendent, and Miss May C. Mellyn, a 
teacher in the public schools of this 
city for the past twenty-six years 
and a director of training since 1906, 
has been elected to succeed him. 

Mr. Parker has been in the educa- 
tional service of the city for forty- 
five years. He came to the city as 
sub-master with James A Page at 
the Dwight School and was soon 






















The Magnificent Steel Steamship 


“Minnesota” to BUFFALO $40 
(NIAGARA FALLS) and RETURN tnctosing 


via Charlevoix, Harbor Springs and tests end 
historic Mackinac Island, stopping at - 
Detroit ard Cleveland, viewing both ways by 
daylight the beautiful scenery of the Detroit 
River and St. Clair Flats, stopping at all points 
of interest. Twelve-hour stop at Buffalo allows 
plenty of time to see Niagara Falis. One 


season leaves Chicago Saturdays 1:30 p.m 








way $265, including berth and meals. During | 


Our line of steamers offers you the greatest possible opportunity for real rest and genuine pleasure. 


The Elegant Steel Steamships 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, MANITOU, ILLINOIS 


offer unrivaled service between Chicazo, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor Spri Mackinse 
island, Ludington, Manistee, Onekama, Frankfort, Glen Haven, Glen Arbor, Leland ¢ ~ oa 
necting steamer from Glen Haven), and Traverse Bay ports, Sault Ste. Marie, and Buffalo, connecting 
with all lines for Lake Superior and Eastern Points. E 


Northern Michigan Transportation Co. 
J. C. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., North End Rush Street Bridge, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Elegant 1 Steamsh 
“Missouri” to cant ne mane $2750 
and RETURN lactuding Meats 


via Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Spgs & ae gue 
Mackinac Island—running the ‘‘Soo’’ River by day- 
light, returning via a portion of Georgian Bay and 
the scenic Grand Traverse Bay, stopping at all points 
of interest. One Way $14, including meals & berth 
During season leaves Chicago Mondays 4:00 p.m 
S.S. “Missouri’’ also makes a special trip each 
week to Onekama, Frankfort, Gien Maven and 
Glen Arbor, leaving Chicago Saturdays at 4:00 p.m 


vi aauto or con- 


or illustrated folder and hook of tours address 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


No Knives or Scissors Required 





Thousands of Free Text Books | 


Will be discarded in June as unfit for usee—A 
direct cash loss to the taxpayers 
criticism and expense by making the books 
now in use last from 2 to 3 years longer. | 


Protect Them from the daily handling, wear and soiling of 





made of Wood Pulp. 


A Complete Reinforcement of the Entire Pock at a Cost of less then: 14% 
We make Three different grades of material for Cover use 
SEMI-LEATEERF11E 
$10.00 Per 1000 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 
$13.50 Per 1000 
Every Cover Ready for Adjustment 


SAMPLES FREE 


the school year with the HoldenwUnfinished 
Leatherette Book Covers,which wear like Leather—Sanitary—Ore 
Piece—Easily Adjusted and are equal to 2 lower priced Covers 


Avoid 


of its valte 


COMMFIFCIAL 
$8.50 Per 1000 


No Torn Edges 








SPRINGFIELD, 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHL SETTS 








elected to a principalship, and has 
been assistant superintendent longer 
than anyone else has ever been in 
that position. Miss Mellyn is the 
first Boston born and Boston edu- 
cated person to be elected to the 
board of superintendents. She gradu- 
ated from the Boston Normal School 
in 1887. She has been an assistant in 
that school, principal of the Dillaway 
School and tor eight years has been 
director of practice teaching of the 
city. 


ARLINGTON. Edward Otis 
Grover, aged eighty-three, died at 
his home here recently. He retired 
from the principalship of the Ellis 
School, Cambridge, three years ago. 
He was a teacher in Arlington and 
Cambridge for nearly sixty years. 


NEWTON. An important confer- 
ence of the Home Making 
Schools of Massachusetts was held 
at the Newton Vocational School in 
Newtonville on June 106. 

About two hundred representatives 
of home making education were in 
attendance and the program was 
varied and interesting. 

A dainty lunch was served the 
visitors by the household arts de- 
partment, followed by after-dinner 
speaking in the gymnasium. — Ad- 
dresses were made by Hon. Edwin 
O. Childs, Mayor of Newton; Dr. 
David Snedden, Mrs. B. E. Taylor 
and Mrs. Louis R. Marshall. Prin- 





Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations soon 
to be held throughout the entire 
country. The positions to be filled 
pay from $1,200 to $1,800, have short 
hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. ; 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. M 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 


‘ipal M. W. 


C Murray acted as 
toastmaster. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. The Johns Hop- 
kins University announces the ap- 
pointment of Miss Florence E. Bam- 
berger, master of arts, Columbia 
University, as instructor in educa- 
tion for the year 1916-17. Miss 
Bamberger will give instruction in 
elementary education and supervi- 
sion and will conduct investigations 
in this field. This is the first woman 
teacher at the University. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. At the hotels 
where educators are registering for 
the National Education Association, 
and at convention headquarters, 


there appeared Monday posters 
reading “High Spots in New York 
Schools. Can you beat them?” 


These posters refer to an illustrated 
book prepared for the convention by 
the Institute for Public Service, at 
twenty-five cents each. It lists over 
“one thousand evidences that the 
school of tomorrow is at work in 
New York schools today.” 
“Learning by Doing” is the title of 
ne section which gives a large num- 
ber of ways in which pupils learn 
from practical work what needs to 
be done. Repair work in one school 
saved $1,930 last year; high school 
and grammar girls learn about office 
practice by doing office work; civics 
is taught through forms of self-gov- 
ernment. in over 200 schools; actual 
school savings banks give training 
in commercial arithmetic and busi- 
ness practice; the teachers of English 
and writing mark written papers in 
all other subjects for English and 


writing; mimeographing, filing, li- 
brary indexing and business corres- 
pondence are taught; domestic sci- 
ence girls do cooking for use at 
home and run self-supporting school 
lunch rooms; boys make every man- 
ner of appliance for school and play- 
ground, while in several schools boys 
and girls go out alternating weeks 


into factories, stores and_ school 
headquarters for practical experi- 
ence. 


This book contains 128 pages with 
seventy illustrations. During Na- 
tional Education Association week 
this book is for sale at twenty-five 
cents; afterwards, single copies at 
fifty cents, by the Institute for Public 
Service, 51 Chambers Street, New 
York City. 

ALBANY. In New York State 
there are 8430 one-room schools. 
In almost one-half of these (3,80) 
the average attendance is less than 
ten. In thirteen schools the aver- 
age attendance was only one! In 
seventy-four it was but two; in 
172 it was but three; in 235 it was 
but four; in 362 it was but five; in 
440 it was but six; in 533 it was but 
seven; in 544 it was but eight; in 
637 it was but nine; in 576 it was 
but ten. The state gives to each 
of these schools at least $125. 
Think of giving $1,625 for the 
schooling of thirteen children! or 
$9,250 for 148 children! 

NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. Trenton has 


a new 
S300.000 junior high 1 
DOUU,000 JIN10 ugh schoo 


plant to 


’e Opened in September. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
WEST CHESTER. The farewell 
reception to the graduating class 


the West 








PHOTOGRAPHS 





. picture of yourself, 


make 24 copies, 2 in. by 3¥/ in., 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


and mail them to you promptly. 





24 Good Photographs for $1 00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


and $1 00, and we will 


Satisfaction 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Thomas Normal Training School. 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 

HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which coversCookery, Foods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and Millinery. 

MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men and women to teach these sub- 

The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply. 

large salaries. We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-payin 

» MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual training » 

School. One year’s work qualifies for greatly increased salary. 


(INCORPORATED) 
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Good situations always ojcn. strong faculty, beautiful loca- 
j ; tion, adequate equipment in all departments. 

for teaching Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship. 
The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 
tected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we can recommend for important positions. For catalog address 


The Secretary, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 










LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


Field offers great opportunities and 
positions for of years. 


ca from First Grade through High 


We also qualify 








School by the faculty was given in 
the school gymnasium June 19, when 
nearly all of the 361 seniors were 
present. The senior class presented 
tothe schoola bas-relief of the noted 
Chester County poet, Bayard Tay- 
lor. 

Professor I. M. Gayman of Ver- 
mont Academy has been appointed 
instructor of chemistry in place of 
Professor Herbert Greenewald, who 
has resigned to pursue a_ further 
course of study at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Professor 
Gayman was for many years head of 
the science department of the Mans- 
field State Normal School, when the 
school flourished under the strong 
administration of the principal, Dr. 
Andrew Thomas Smith, now head of 
Thomas Normal Training School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


ABINGTON. Huntington  Val- 
ley’s new public school, a model in 
many respects, was recently dedi- 
cated with suitable ceremonies. The 
new building, construction on which 
was begun a year ago, is a three- 
story stone structure of colonial 
design. It contains an auditorium 
f seating 600, in addition to 
having ample rooms for the teaching 
of domestic sciences, physical cul- 
ture and general classroom work. 
The building cost $32,000 and_ was 
designed by Harry Parker, a Phila- 
delphia architect. 

ALLENTOWN. The beautiful 
new high school building which cost 
$500,000 has just been completed and 
furnished. The first use made of the 
building after its dedication was tor 
the annual commencement exercises 
in which ninety-nine seniors re- 
ceived their diplomas 

A feature of the new building is its 
large auditorium with a capacity oO! 
1500, The structure is of buff brick 


capaDie 


th limestone trimmings, and is ot 


the most substantial fire-proof con- 
struction. The school has accom- 
modations for 1.800 students, and 


4 


there are rooms for instruction in 
metal work, woodworking, printing, 
machining, textiles, stenography, 


typewriting, bookkeping, music, ap- 
plied arts, zoology, biology, botany, 
physiography, chemistry, physics, 
millinery, sewing, cooking, mechani- 
cal drawing, as well as the classical 


courses. It is declared that no city 
the size of Allentown has a larger, 
: stem faa achat 
finér or better-equipped high schoo! 


building, which compares favorably 
with the new Frankford High School 
in Philadelphia. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

MORGANTOWN. Frank Butler 
Trotter, acting president of the State 
University, has been elected presi- 
dent. This has long been anticipated 
because of his personal standing in 
the University and in the state and 
because of the success of his ad- 
ministration as acting president. 
The election gives great satisfaction. 





SGCJTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

ASHEVILLE. The commercial 
department in the high school here 
is directed on more venturesume 
lines than anywhere else in this 
section; and the results show that 
the “one-man commercial course” 
meets the needs of a small high 
school admirably. 

It is a judicious arrangement of 
courses, by which many subjects for 
the commercial students are taught 
by the general course teachers, and 
for the strictly commercial work 
pupils are grouped in three rooms 
in a row. A teacher in the centre 
room looks through glass partitions 
to see the bookkeepers working on 
one side and the typists in the room 
on the other side. Tiree machines for 
a school day of seven periods gives 
a period each day to twenty-one 
pupils. The total cost to install the 
course, outside of the instructor's 
salary, is figured at $225 by Ralph 
O. Wells, director, in a little eight- 
page pamphlet describing the work. 
A high school book store man- 
aged by the commercial department 

t the school has been a fine “labo- 
ratory” for the students and has 
praved far more productive than Mr. 
Wells expected 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

GREENVILLE. State Superin- 
tendent J. E. Swearingen, although 
he is unopposed for re-election this 
year, will speak of educational mat- 
ters in every county during the cam- 
paign. Speaking of Greenville 
County recently, he said: “Green- 
ville is one of the great white coun- 
ties of the state. During the scho- 
lastic year 1914-15 the reported 





Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SAGRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middie West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN. 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston. 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


Seven camps, beautifully lo- 
cated in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad station, 
six acres of land on shore of lake, 
right of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentle slope, northern 
exposure, view of whole lake. 
Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vicinity, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


When looking for a thoroughly 
trained, experienced teacher of Physi- 
cal Education, wiite the Vocational 
Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
* OF GYMNASTICS « 


14%6 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Beyden. M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducationa) 
Department for the pedagogical ané@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. 3 (sbury Pte 
man, Principal. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N.Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST 


Chicago, lil., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Ca!,, 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bidg* 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 





M188 E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Actirg Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of succersiulexperierce 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Levis, Mo. 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
ptarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 





Southwest Teacners’Agency 


J. M. CARLISLE, Former State 
Supt. Texas Schools, Manager 

Membership Fee ae) - 
Represents Efficient Teachers; As- 
stone School Boards and School Offi- 
cersinsecuring Teachers free. Inform- 
ation as to positions and certification 
Gernished members. Address, W hitewright, Texas 














white enrollment was 14,016. This 
army of pupils is larger than the 
entire white population of several 
counties. To train these boys and 
girls the county spent $10.16 per 
child. The average for the state 
was $16.22. 

“This average for the state ought 
to be raised to $25 as soon as practi- 
cable. The average for Greenville 
County is, therefore, less than fiity 
per cent. of the required amount for 
efficient work. 

‘To make up this deficiency, the 
people are voting local district levies 
and establishing rural graded 
schools The county maintained 
forty-one of these schools in 1914-15, 
This number increased to hity-three 
during 1915-16. Every district em 
ploying two teachers and meeting 
the other requirements of the law 
received $20); and every district em- 
ploying three teachers under the law 
received $300. To support these 
fifty-three rural graded schools, the 
county superintendent and the dis- 
trict trustees have worked well and 
faithfully The teachers are doing 
better in classroom instruction, and 
some 6,000 country boys and_ girls 
are enjoying better school facilities 
than before 

“This gratifying growth is but the 
beginning of what ought to be I le 
spirit and co-operation of the people 
are st beginning to prove their 
faith in the community _ school 
Greenville County cannot afford to 
oppose a graded school appro- 

: i 


priation MU). 





rural! 
i $175 


OKLAHOMA. 


NORMAN. More than 750 teach- 
ers, principals, superintendents and 
others enrolled for the summer work 
at the University of Oklahoma last 


month. Many association confer- 
ences are held during the session 
and excellent instructors and lec- 
turers have charge of the work. 

TULSA. Dr. Charles Evans, who 
has taken charge of the college of 
this city at a salary of $5,000, is an 
educational leader quite out of the 
ordinary. He is a native of Salem, 
Kentucky, August 16, 1870. He grad- 
uated at the Lebanon, Ohio, Na- 
tional Normal School in 1891. He 
was superintendent at Marion, Ken- 
tucky, for twelve years; at Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, for six years, and presi- 
dent of Central Normal School at 
Edmond for five years. Everywhere 
there has been a marvelous improve- 
ment in all phases of educational 
work and in Edmondthe growth has 
been unparalleled in state normal 
schools anywhere in the United 
States. He comes to Tulsa with a 
prestige for success which can but 
mean much to the city as well as to 
the college. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Committee of 
Thirty on the re-organization of the 
English course has prepared a brief 
summary of its forthcoming report, 
which may be obtained of the chair- 
man, James F. Hosic, at 68th street 
and Stewart avenue, Chicago, III. 
This summary sets forth the aims of 
composition and literature, outlines 
a plan for separating the more 


.practical aspects of English from 
the distinctly literary aspects, 
8nd presents a sample course 
of study for junior and_= senior 
high schools The committee 
11Ms t replace the college 
preparatory idea with the idea 
present growth in social efficiency 
and personal cultur It is believed 
that a more vital type of work than 
Is mow common will be stimulated 
by the report. Correspondence con- 
cerning it is earnestly invited 
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DOVER Abigail A. N 
celebrated her 100th  birthda 
Dover, Bureau County, Illinois. last 
month. She was born in Vermont 
and taught several summers in that 
state. She taught for twelve do!- 
lars a month and “boarded around.” 
She came to Illinois in 1838 The 
directors of the local district re- 
quested her to take the school 
They appointed a time for her to 
be examined at the home of one of 
the directors. She dreaded the ex- 
amination very much as she was 
not acquainted with the directors 
and did not know their methods of 





examining. The ordeal, however 
did not prove as terrible as she had 
anticipated, for they only asked her 
to write her name, handing her an 
old quill pen which she thought 
had never been mended. After she 
had written her name, the 


i . direc- 
tors Passed it around for inspec- 
tion, passing upon it the judgment 


that is the best handwriting for a 
woman that we_ever saw.” The 


school building was simply inclosed 


and furnished with benches only 
She had twenty pupils ranging 
Irom the age of four 


years to 
seventeen. There is but one of that 
number now living. The subjects 
taught by her were the alphabet 
reading, spelling, mental arithme. 
tic, geography and grammar. For 
teaching this school she received 
three dollars a week and boarded 
herself. These facts are taken 
trom a letter written by her daugh- 
tr, Mrs. J. B. Allen of Dover. Ther 
may be other persons ; 
taught in Illinois 
Passed their 100th 
there are such we 
to know of them. 


who have 
and who have 
anniversary. If 
should be glad 


we IOWA. 
FAYETTE. Dr. Chauncey P. Cole- 


8TOVe, vice-pre 


4 *sident of the I 
State Teacher : &e l e g an 
4 < Ss oO > or - 

Falls, has Hleg eng 


} resigned as ; . > f 
the faculty, to accept the sees + Mr. 
of Upper Iowa University. He F 
an alumnus of Upper Iowa of : 
of ’80 and was graduated from Chi- 
cago University in ’%, coming di 
forty a Cedar Falls where he root 
* a me 3 é 1e ha: 
poll eading Instructor for twenty 

As an author Dr 
one of the best-known N irmal 
School men in the country This is 
the first time that a college hac Pes 
‘cted its president from the 


1s 
ile eds 
Class 


( olegr ve is 


aah facult 
t a state normal school below the 
president. Upper lowa Colle 


lurnished two university see ee 
to New England—Guy Potter Su 
ton, to the University of Vermont 
and Dr. William A. Shanklin. ¢2 
W esleyan University, of Middletown 
Connecticut . 


NEBRASKA. 
KEARNEY. The State 


AR} Norm: 
School of this city h. } fo, al 
; City has by far the 
argest enrollment in the history of 
he school and ;} ] ¢ 
nd Ne irgest in the 
state 
OHIO 
COLUMBUS Ohi Educatj I 
Monthly for Tun, pays high ] to 
Tohn Shaw uy it 
H. Sh superintenden Dr 
wenty-sever rticl 


editor, O. T Corson, Edwar 


Herl ot ;: ’ 7” 
Herb M. D chairman of the 
Oard t Education irgaret W 
Suther rincinal go Be 
Normal ¢ i Fd > 7 5 
1 S , E Pp, 
teacher ] -3] ' 
} 
1 a an ittracti ea Ir 
tine te ( S the W he 
mpl el Mr ( 
WISCONSIN 

SUPERIOR Ins ] ratl 

g the graduating classec sing] 
ch fo mMmence - . 
t 1s Ve r € h cl Y n bs 
une 11 as Education Su id 
| upl Ss went » the service heir 
preterence In th tern hat 
Suntay there was 4 ‘pubk ing 
in the High School Hall at \ ch a 
n-sectarian Ir 
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July 6, 1916 
Secondary School Development. 


The most _ notal ble phase of 
public school d velopment in tne 


state of Illinois. lies in the sec- 
ondary field. For the year ending 


| 


June 30, 1915, there were repor rted | 


to this office 490 high schools of- 
fering a course of four years; 105 
ormering a course of three years, 
sixty offering a course of two 
years, makin al of 655. Ac- 
C in prepared by 


cording to 
the high school supervisor 


are at the present time 519 four- 





year high schools Of these, 492 
nave been recognized by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 


There are 103 — high 
schools. Of these, 68 are ag 
bv the Superintendent « : Pu blic In- 
struction. There are 258 two-year 
high schools. Of these 102 have been 
recognized This makes a grand 
total t 
total does not include any of the 
township high schools which have 
been organized since June 30, 1915. 

While the data at hand is not ac- 
curate, it indicates that ninety-six 
township high school districts 
have been organized since July l, 


n | 
there 


1915. Most of these, to be sure, in-| 


clude high schools which appear in| 


Kellogg's Agency 


main-| 
| wherea teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unior Square 


the total already given. However, 
it is fair to suppose that at least 
fifteen of these districts include 
territory which has never 
tained a_ high school, and these 
would need to be added to the in- 
crease in the number of high 
schools within the year just end- 


ing. Thus, it would appear shat 


there has been an increase of ap 


proximately 240 high schools over | 
however, that | 


‘THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SOHEKMERHURN TEACHERS’ AGENCS 
We recommend only reliable candidates. 


last year. The fact, 
the two-year high schools have 
never been seriously considered be- 
fore the present year makes it un- 
fair to consider that item. Leav- | 
ing out of consideration the two- 
year high schools, it would give a 
fairly accurate indication of high 
school growth by comparing the 
data re lating to three- and four-year | 
high schools. If we may assume 
that of the new township high | 
schools organized within the year | 
ten of them are either three- or 
four-year high schools not included 


in the ., ther list, then we will have 
632 three- and four-year high 
schools Last year there were 
595. A growth of thirty-seven. 
If we leave out the ten new town- 
shin high schools it stil] ate: a 


growth of twenty-seven in three- 


tl 


and four-year high sch _ Cer-| 
ciate 
tainly a notable and markable 

increase The most striki ng in- 
crease, howe ver, 1s in the number | 
Or two-year high schools These 
will continue to add on a ve ar of 

lL intil ales 
work until they reach the four- 


year standard 
This growth 
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NOT a freak if recommended by the School Bulletin Teachers Agency is what experience has 


taught the schools dealing with us from 
Watkins, New York, wrote us “Can you furni 
vice-principal, etc., at $900 or $950? Preferably w 
Don’t send us a joke or a freak as some we have re 


two best men for your vice-principalship who can be 


vear to year. On June 11 the principal at 
sh us a man to teach mathematics, act as 
ith @ little school experience, rural at least. 
eived.”” We replied I have written to my 
had for the salary « ered, and as soon as I 


'Y 


have reply will write recommending either I believe either one of these would -_ ane 
or both if they both make application you.’ On June 17 we received the f wi "s 
letter from Watkins “We are looking for Mr. — this afternoon and expect ) 
pleased with him Can you find us a woman teacher for science, ¢te.... wi will 
appearance pleases - We 


— decide on Mr, — this P. M. if ns 
red Mr. B . ’ An Agency which is 
mendation of its candidates could hare 


depe nded pon for recom- FREAK. 
lily afford to recommend | 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


315-321 East Washington 


Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Did you get ity in “acechiagerr business” 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. 30: 


is sugsested by our own observations of 


years of the successes and failures of applications. 


623 S. Wetesh Ave., Lhicego, I. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 


Shis booklet 
fENT 
lH 


may find the ret sen wh) 


vom IT TELLS ECW. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 





‘Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fit? }verve 


of 879. Moreover, this grand! 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. 0. PRATT. Mer. 





MERICAN ::.: 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY scnccs “snc Famifes 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, }utorr anc Gov. 


ernes*és, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schou!+ to paren te 


or address 


Call om 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yor? 





recommends teacHert ALG bap Diss « UDH 
dreds of high grade positiis up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers Fetal- 
lished 1889 No charge to empl yer, 
none for registration If you reed a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
New Vork. 





ieducation Wanted [ul wep arinen: work ip 


> . Db 
PECIALISTS High Preparatory and Norma)! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 


syivania and other States. Grade teache 


Ts with ability to teach some approved sys- 


tem of music and drawing on ae paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 


information address THE TEA 


HER®*®’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencees tn Denver and Atlin 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 





people. 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A s8Uperio!: agency fo: suyerior 
Services free toschoo) officials, 


363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Send for Bulletin. 


in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chapel St., A 


Assists Teachers 


W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
Ibany, N. Y. 








EFFICIENT, PROMPT AND RELIABLE SERVICE 
TO TEACHERS AND EMPLOYERS OF TEACHERS 


In every department of School and C Ama Work 








WILLIAM RUFFER, Manager 
W. S. FRY, Asst. Manager 
The Largest, Most Widely Advertised 
and Patronized Agency in the West 





ROCKY MT. TEA CHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO. 
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THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 


four-| 
year high school , 
p ne he cur- 
rent vear 1s mor hown 
it we make a . 
make ; . ae 
son -— mpari 
_ 
= 43 ; 
‘n the year ending June 30, 1914. | 


\ ov« three- and four-year 


In the year ending June 30, 1915, | 
and four-year | 


in r ending June 30, 1916. 
11 ere 622 three- and four-year 


| 


| 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ° ° 


Register Now 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mas: 











We have un 


WINSHIP | teachers i 


AGENCY 






TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. 


Long Distance Telephone. 


equaled facilities for placing 
n every part of the country. 
Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 
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Massachusetts Teachers! 
REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry 
















Ona Firm Financial Basis 
ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS, 


———— 
CHARLES W. MOREY, President 
LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 





| ( Your Joy 

< 
Ncredase | Your Salary 
Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% in your salary? Many acountry school 
and grammar school teacher has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schools throughoutthecountry 
are stillinstalling‘eommercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard work to find them. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce, 

Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
up into ‘‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulness. 


Ask for complete illustrated catalog 


Malden Cofmmmercial School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them 
Walter Leroy Smith, President 
156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries. 
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THE FIRST AVAILABLE FULL ACCOUNT 


of the New York Meeting 


' National Education Association 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Educa- 


tion, is present at the New York meeting. 


No one knows the inside and outside views of the 


Association better than Dr. Winship. 


His notes will tell the story of the 1916 meeting as 
it will be told nowhere else, 


In the July 20 Issue 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Order Extra Copies in Advance 
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